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AN APRIL EVENING. 


BY ALICE GORDON. 


The green earth rests in twilight’s arms and 
sleeps, 
While shadows fold it in soft vesture gray. 
Like anchored ships within a tranquil bay, 
White clouds rest motionless against the 
deeps 
Of eastern sky. Now softly o’er them creeps 
A rosy flush, as if some truant ray, 
Fleeing in haste before the far-off day, 
Whispered the secret that to-morrow keeps. 


Fair miracle, repeated in the soul 
When dear hopes vanish from our eager 
eyes, 
How quickly, dawning through the eastern 
skies, 
Faint prophecies of larger hopes unroll! 
For never sets a sun from heavens fair 
But leaves a promise of its rising there. 








EDITORIAL NOTES, 


A letter received from Mrs. Laura M. 
Johns just as the WoMAN’s JOURNAL goes 
to presssays: ‘*The law and Order Mayor 
of Topeka won on the official count, The 
recount was made in the presence of the 
other candidate (who considered himself 
elected), the councilmen, attorneys, and 
others. There are nearly always errors in 
the count, and this time they were there 
as usual, and the recount showed 9 for 
the ‘Law and Order’ Mayor instead of 6 
for the other. Asin Salina, the majority 
of the women voted for the Law and 
Order man, and it was their vote that 
elected him. Over and over the papers 
here report the election success ‘due to 
the women.’ We have had many victo- 
ries, we women, this year. Miss Helen 
Kimber is holding a series of meetings in 
the southern part of the State with good 
She finds interest, effects organ- 
izations, and is getting our work on foot.” 


success, 


-=_---— 


A painfully interesting statement as to 
the number of Russian convicts sent to 
Siberia has just been published in the St. 
Petersburg Gazette. According to the 
report of the Central Prison Bureau, 8,220 
culprits, 7,906 men and 314 women, have 
been sent to Siberia in the chain gang, 
making the long march across the steppes 
fettered together. To these must be 
added 3,275 women who accompanied the 
dismal procession of their own accord, 
preferring to endure all the hardships of 
the terrible journey, with exile at the 
end of it, rather than to be separated 
from their loved ones. Prince Kropotkin 
did not speak without book when he told 
us of the heroism of the Russian women. 





And if these figures are government sta- 
tistics, they probably understate the truth 
rather than overstate it. 





Devices to overcome the ‘‘apathy’’ of 
the male voter are multiplying on every 
side. In Chicago the Republican political 
managers are disgusted to find that 37 per 
cent. of the registered Republicans neg- 
lected to vote at the recent exciting city 
election. As they have the framing of the 
jury lists, they propose to place the names 
of these Republican non-voters first on 
the list, so that they may have the first 
chance to be drawn for jury duty. As 
jury service is unwelcome to the average 
citizen, it is hoped that this punishment 
may lead the delinquents to vote next 
time, as the lesser evil. Meanwhile Mis- 
sissippi Democrats are proposing to make 
white Democrats who fail to qualify as 
voters ineligible to jury service, hoping 
that the disgrace will induce them to 
vote. 

=->-o————— 

Apparently the same indifference to the 
right of suffrage exists abroad, Mr. 
Gamaliel Bradford, a prominent opponent 
of equal rights for women, in a letter to 
the Boston Herald calls attention to the 
small vote of men in the election of the 
London County Council, The small vote 
of women in that election was made an 
argument against equal suffrage, but of 
course Mr. Bradford draws no such infer- 
ence from the indifference of men, The 
total number of men and women on the 
register in London in 1901, it seems, was 
757,389, of whom at the county council 
election this year only 248,321 voted—35 
per cent. But in the national election of 
1900, there were 421,910 votes cast: nearly 
twice as many as at the county council 
election, although at the national election 
the women could not vote. Mr. Bradford 
quotes the London Times as saying: 

‘*Toward the end of each triennial pe- 
riod there is a little spurt of excitement; 
people go about saying that the growth of 
the rates is becoming serious, parade the 
figures of the debt which the council is 
piling up, and conclude that something 
must really be done to get members 
elected who _ will practise economy. 
There is lamentation about the apathy of 
the electors, and helpless amazement at 
the difference of their behavior upon im- 
perial and municipal issues. Then there 
are exhortations to all and sundry to 
shake off their lethargy and vindicate the 
common sense and prudence of the peo- 
ple of London. Nothing comes of it all, 
nor can we imagine that anything can 
come of it. Apathy is not dispelled by 
telling people to be interested, but by giv- 
ing them something that interests them.” 

Commenting on this, Mr. Bradford 
says: ‘‘How familiar all this sounds! 
Talk with a man you meet upon the polit- 
ical situation in this country. Does 
it not always end the same way?” Yet 
Mr. Bradford, Mr. G. W. Anderson and 
others insist that the number of women 
who vote for school committee is a fair 
indication of the number who would vote 
for President of the United States. 


a, 
THE FORTNIGHTLY. 


=o 


Mrs. Livermore presided at the Fort- 
nightly of the Massachusetts W. 8S. A., 
held at 3 Park Street last Tuesday. There 
was a good attendance despite the rain. 
The following resolution was adopted: 

Resolved, That we rejoice in the casting 
of the Parliamentary vote for the first 
time by the women of West Australia, in 
the large school vote of Ohio women in 
many places, in the large municipal vote 
of Kansas women and the victory won for 
law and order in many cities by their aid. 
We call attention to the fact that in To- 
peka 1,049 women registered in 1886, 2,700 
in 1891, and 6,838 in 1901, 

Mrs. Livermore, in introducing Mrs, 
Esther F. Boland, said she had the gift of 
making every subject which she touched 
upon interesting; and this was certainly 
exemplified in the delightful talk that 
Mrs. Boland proceeded to give, describing 
her trip to Europe last summer. She 
mentioned that in Italy there seemed to 
be twelve women at work in the fields to 
one man. She saw women at work on the 
railroads, and mothers out mowing, with 
the baby in a baby-carriage beside them. 
She said the poverty was so grinding and 
desperate that the only wonder was the 
people were not in insurrection all the 
time. In Vienna she saw women carrying 
hods of bricks and mortar on ladders, up 
three flights; and in Munich women saw- 
ing wood in the streets all day long. This 
heavy labor makes them look old and hag- 
gard before middle age. 

Mrs. Boland said the Passion Play at 
Oberammergau was extremely impressive, 





and was enacted by the peasants with so 
much feeling and reverence that one’s re- 
ligious sensibilities were not shocked. 
But many of the audience were not rever- 
ent at all, and she heard champagne corks 
pop behind her in the middle of the beau- 
tiful and solemn scene representing Palm 
Sunday. Asan instance of the restraint 
on free speech in Europe, she mentioned 
that a party of Americans were dining in 
a restaurant near the lake where mad 
King Ludwig of Bavaria had drowned 
himself, and they naturally talked of his 
suicide. The restaurant keeper promptly 
notified them that they must choose an- 
other subject of conversation, as that topic 
was forbidden by the government. In 
Switzerland one seemed to breathe a dif- 
ferent air, and the common people were 
free from the tinge of servility which 
characterizes them in most parts of Eu- 
rope, and which is painful to an American. 

In conclusion, Mrs. Boland said that 
while America has much to learn from 
Europe in material things, and certainly 
in art, yet some of the things which have 
been held up as models for us seem on a 
closer study less admirable. The fine 
roads of Europe, for instance, are not 
kept up primarily for the convenience of 
travel or commerce, but for military 
purposes, because it may become neces- 
sary at any moment to mobilize troops 
and march armies along them, And many 
of the magnificent buildings and wonder- 
ful objects of art are due to a wanton dis- 
regard of human life. You learn that a 
nobleman has paid for a certain fine paint- 
ing $60,000 or $80,000, not one cent of 
which he had earned, and all of which 
was wrung in taxes from poor people, not 
one of whom owned a book or a picture, 
or could have read the book or appreci- 
ated the picture if he had had it. She 
came home loving America better than 
ever, because of its comparative equality 
of opportunity. 

A vote of thanks was passed to Mrs, 
Boland, and refreshments and a _ social 
hour followed. 

The next Fortnightly, on April 23, will 
be addressed by Mr. Herbert D. Ward on 
‘*Vivisection.”’ Mrs. Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps Ward will be present, and will 
speak if able. 


—_—o = ——-_-- 


RECEPTION IN FANEUIL HALL. 


The Young Women’s Political Club, 
of the College 
Equal Suffrage League, will give a re- 
ception in Faneuil Hall Tuesday 
ning, April 16, at 7.45. The young 
working women of the Club, many of 
whom are Russians, will wear Russian 


with the codperation 


eve- 


costume and tea from Russian 


Ssamovars, 


pour 
There will be a number of 
short, bright speeches, and an opportu- 
nity for conversation and acquaintance. 
Admission will be free. All persons in- 
terested in equal suffrage will be welcome, 
but the attendance of young people, and 
young people who are wage-earners, is 
especially desired. Both men and women 
will be welcome. 

This is an expression of interest by the 
younger set of suffragists, and has, be- 
sides, a sociological meaning, from the 
fact that one association is composed of 
college graduates, both men and women, 
while the other is a club of working girls. 
Among the speakers will be Maud Wood 
Park, Esther F. 
O’ Sullivan, 
Hirschler, Sarah Cone Bryant, Sam Wal- 


Boland, Mary Kenny 


Maud Thompson, Diana 


ter Foss, Alice Stone Blackwell, Anna 


Christy Fall, Carl Ruggles, Senorita Hui- 
dobro, and Frederic O. MacCartney. Miss 
Ida E. Hall will preside. 


Oe 





SCHOOL CANTEENS IN FRANCE. 





The compulsory school law is unpopular 
in the rural districts of France, because 
fathers like to keep their children at 
home to work on the farm, and also be- 
cause the school is often so far away that 
it is hard for the children to go home to 
meals. At Confolens in La Charente, a 
novel way has been found to meet the 
latter difficulty. 

Every pupil, boy or girl, brings to school 
in the morning a handful of vegetables, 
ready prepared for cooking, and puts 
them into a large pan of water. They are 
washed by one of the older pupils, who 
take this duty in turn. They are then 
placed in a kettle with water and a piece 
of pork, and cooked while the lessons are 





going on. At half past eleven the mem 
bers of this little coéperative association 
have a good bowl of hot soup. To cover 
the cost of the fuel and meat, the pupils 
who can afford it pay from two to four 
sous a month. M. Moreau, school ingpec- 
tor of the arrondissement of Confolens, 
originated the plan. 

In most of the cities of France, the pu- 
pils of the public schools are now furnished 
with their noon-day meal at ‘school can- 
teens,’ maintained either by the munici- 
pality or by private generosity; but this is 
the first attempt to carry out the same 
plan in the country districts, where it is 
more needed, as the children have farther 
to go. In the cities, as in the country, 
those pupils whose parents can afford it 
pay asmall sum each month toward the 
expenses. 

>? eo 


TWO BRAVE GIRLS. 


The papers just now are unusually full 
of brave actions by women, generally for 
the rescue of others. Here are two in- 
stances that happened April 8 and 9: 

A special to the Chicago Chronicle from 
Harrison, Neb., April 8, says: ‘*Miss Liz- 
zie Cottman, a school teacher in Sioux 
County, is to-day the heroine of this State. 
The little frame school-building is located 
in a glade on the bank of the White River, 
which has been overtlowing its banks 
during the recent thaw. When Miss Cott- 
man arrived at the schoolhouse this morn- 
ing, she found the building surrounded 
by water. For atime she entertained no 
fears from the tlood, but the water began 
to undermine the foundation of the build- 
ing and the supports were giving way. 
The brave teacher closed the school, and, 
telling the pupils to remain inside the 
building, plunged into the torrent, which 
by this time was waist deep. Wading to a 
barn near by, she secured a horse and a 
rope. Returning to the building, which 
was now alloat, she fastened one end of 
the rope to the door and the other end 
around the horse’s neck. Then she head- 
ed for dry land, and after a desperate 
struggle reached the shore, where she 
fastened the rope to a tree. She then 
hailed a farmer, who came to her assist- 
ance, and the thirteen pupils were safely 
landed. The parents of the children and 
the county commissioners are discussing 
plans for rewarding Miss Cottman for her 
heroic deed.”’ 

“On April %, Fredricka Ramsaier, an 
eighteen-year-old Chicago girl, pursued 
two robbers and saved her father. She 
was reading in the library of her home 
when she heard her father cry for help. 
Seizing the shotgun, she ran out in time 
to see a masked man kneeling on her 
father’s chest, while a second was search- 
ing the victim’s pockets. Miss Ramsaier 
was raising the gun to her shoulder when 
one of the robbers looked up, attracted by 
the noise the girl made in opening the 
front door. ‘Look out, Bill, she’s going 
to shoot!’ he cried in warning to his com- 
rade, and dropping the watch he had just 
taken from Mr. Ramsaier, vaulted the 
fence into the street. The second robber 
followed him.”’ 





A VICTORY FOR GOOD SCHOOLS. 


Thomas Casey, a well-known educator, 
was elected superintendent of schools in 
Polk County, Minn., at the last election, 
to the great satisfaction of the friends of 
the schools. The victory is attributed to 
the women. A Polk County man is re- 
ported in the Minneapolis Journal as say- 
ing: 

“Talk about election-day work, there 
were two Crookston ladies who simply 
covered themselves with glory. They 
were Mrs. II. Murray and Mrs. Bunnell. 
Those women worked all day. Their part 
was to get the women voters to the polls. 

‘As soon as the polls were open they 
were out with their carriages. Casey was 
the watchword, If a woman said she had 
no one to leave the baby with, Mrs. Bun- 
nel staid with the baby and Mrs. Murray 
piloted the voter to the polls. If the 
dishes were not washed, or the potatoes 
had to be peeled for dinner, one or the 
other of them would do the work while 
the lady of the house went to cast her 
vote for Casey. When the polls closed 
there was not a woman voter on the list 
with which the ladies started in the morn- 
ing who had not been taken to the polls. 
When the votes were counted, the city of 
Crookston gave Casey a majority that 
made his calling sure, and a big chunk of 
the credit belongs to those two women. 
You can’t make the people of Crookston 
believe that woman has no part in poli- 
tics.”’ 





CONCERNING WOMEN, 


Mrs. LAURA M. Jouns contributes to 
this week’s Woman's JouRNAL a delight- 
ful letter describing women’s part in the 
recent Kansas elections. 

QUEEN VicToRIA used to receive $1,- 
925,000 from the civil list, but King Ed- 
ward will ask Parliament to increase the 
amount to $2,950,000. If the request is 
granted, it will be the latest and most 
conspicuous instance of paying a man 
more than a woman for doing the same 
work. 


MMrE. MopwJreskaA has received word 
from Poland that the political charges 
against her have been withdrawn, and 


that she may return. Several years ago 
she lectured in Poland on ‘‘Personal Free- 
dom,’’ and was banished in consequence. 
It is said she will soon revisit her native 
land. 

HEDWIG 
school 


FRA IIeyt has started a 
cooking for doctors in Berlin. 
More than a hundred prominent physi- 
cians from France, Russia and Italy, as 
well as Germany, have already taken the 
course, and it is reported that branch 
schools of the same kind are to be estab- 
lished in all the capitals of Europe. 

Mme, A. H, Leyps-BeEKENKAMP is the 
first woman in Holland to be appointed 
inspector of schools. The position has 
just been opened to women by the Dutch 
government, Mme. Leyds-Bekenkamp is 
a relative of the minister of the South 
African Republic, and her appointment is 
highly popular with the Dutch people. 

Countess Toustror, in her letter pro- 
testing against her husband’s excommuni- 
cation, makes one remark that speaks vol- 
umes about the orthodox Greek Church, 
She writes: ‘‘Does any one really suppose 
that I shall not be able to find a priest to 
conduct my husband's funeral service and 
to pray for him in church,—either a good 
priest who does not regard men in the 
presence of the God of love, or a bad priest 
who will put himself at my disposal for 


or 


money: 

Miss BELLE McKINNon of Little Falls, 
N. Y., is the superintendent of a big man- 
ufacturing plant. Iler brother owns five 
large mills at Little Falls, employing more 
than 1,200 hands. Miss McKinnon is in 
direct charge of the daily working of the 
plant, and spends her days visiting the 
different departments, consuiting with the 
foremen and making suggestions for the 
improvement of their work. Miss Mce- 
Kinnon is a graduate of the Albany Nor- 
mal College, and had a thorough business 
training before she undertook her present 
duties. She is said to be extremely pop- 
ular with the men and women under her, 
and is especiaily successful in settling 
threatening difficulties with the em- 
ployees. 

Miss KATE M. Gorvbon of New Orleans 
is probably the only person in the United 
States who ever voted, legitimately, sev- 
eral hundred times in oneday. When the 
last Louisiana Constitutional Convention 
gave tax-paying women the right to vote 
upon all questions submitted to the tax- 
payers, it added a clause that any woman 
not wishing to go to the polls in person 
might give a proxy to a friend to vote for 
her. Soon after, New Orleans voted ona 
special tax levy to provide the city with 
better sewerage and drainage, and the 
women carried the day for improved sani- 
tation. Miss Gordon was president of the 
Women’s Sewerage and Drainage League. 
She got proxies from 300 women who 
favored better sewerage but dreaded the 
polls, and she spent the whole day driving 
about the city and voting; for each proxy 
vote had to be cast in the precinct where 
the person who gave the proxy lived. 
The Business Men’s Association of New 
Orleans gave Miss (;ordon a medal for her 
exertions, and those who saw her at the 
National Suffrage Convention in Washing- 
ton the next winter could not perceive 
that this unprecedented amount of voting 
had impaired the ladylike grace and re- 
pose of her manner. It is no wonder that 
she now feels amused at the assertion it 
would destroy women’s womanliness to 
cast one vote a year, or that she took a 
leading part in the ‘‘mock hearing’’ held 
last week in New Orleans, where the argu- 
ments of the anti-suffragists at the recent 
legislative hearing in Boston were turned 
into laughter. The widow of the Chief 
Justice of Louisiana personated the chair- 
man of the Massachusetts legislative com- 
mittee, and other prominent New Orleans 
women represented the suffragists and the 
remonstrants. A full account will be 
found in another column. 
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AN APPEAL TO WOMEN’S CLUBS. 


ELIZABETH CADY STANTON. 

If you will excuse me for indulging in 
some criticisms, I would suggest a few 
subjects for discussion more important 
and of more practical use than those that 
are sometimes chosen by women’s clubs. 

I suppose we have upwards of twenty 
women’s clubs in this city, discussing 
every variety of topics which our journals 
report. In reading these, I often wonder 
at the lack of earnestness and responsibil- 
ity women manifest in regard to the vital 
guestions of the hour. Think what an 
influence on public welfare all these 
women might exert in discussing the 
moral and ethical aspects of the science 
of political economy, industrial econom- 
ics, and the various bills before Congress 
and the State Legislatures, Many of these 
bills have an influence on women’s wel- 
fare of which all these clubs take no 
notice. With all these living questions of 
the home, why resurrect such dead men 
as Aaron Burr and Henry Clay, who 
never stirred the hearts of their genera- 
tion with one grand thought of liberty, 
justice, and equality? If you prefer to 
mouse around cemeteries for dead sub- 
jects, like medical students, pray resur- 
rect some of the glorious martyrs of the 
past, who were imprisoned, tortured, 
burned alive, for some great principle of 
science or religion, instead of men who 
did not represent the highest ideals, even 
of their own day or generation. 

Jeremy Bentham said long ago: ‘Watch 
well your rulers.’’, Women should know 
what their self-constituted rulers are 
doing or proposing, and in what directlon 
their own true interests lie, so as to use 
their influence in the right direction. 

During the first thirteen years’ struggle 
for the civil rights of women, the pioneers 
in the women’s rights movement watched 
the Legislature as a cat does a mouse. We 
did not get together and talk on art, 
esthetic tastes. and defunct politicians, 
but on the rights of person, property, 
wages, education, the ¢ondition of the 
laboring masses in mines, factories, and 
all the walks of trade; on our jails, prisons, 
charitable institutions, land monopoly, 
finance, tariff, marriage, divorce, ete. 
Most of those questions are still open for 
discussion. How many women present 
here to-day know that there is a general 
movement in the States to change our 
divorce laws to make them more restric- 
tive? 

Again, women should have some knowl- 
edge and influence in regard to our build- 
ing laws. We should protest against 
these high buildings running up twenty 
and thirty stories, making our streets 
damp and dark, and dangerous in case of 
fire, and against the constant strain on 
the elevators ascending such a height 
with our husbands and sons. Consider, 
too, the apartment houses, small, dark 
rooms, where the sunshine never pene- 
trates—so many prisons for women and 
children. In similar dwellings in the Old 
World they have courts twenty or thirty 
feet square, with sunshine in every room, 
while our building laws permit alleys six 
feet wide, with rooms where the light 
never penetrates. 

If all the women’s clubs would discuss 
the sanitary conditions of such homes for 
the rich, and, far worse, for the poor, our 
building laws would soon command better 
conditions. In the model prison in Jack- 
son, Mich., the cells occupy the centre of 
the building, with corridors all round, so 
that the unhappy prisoners can never see 
the stars or green fields, nor regulate a 
window at their pleasure. Oh, for a 
thousand Mrs. Ballington Booths to plead 
the cause of these unfortunate wards of 
the State! 

When my daughter, Mrs. Blatch, was 
last in this country, she visited several 
large manufacturing establishments in 
New York and Massachusetts, collecting 
statistics for her lectures on industrial 
economics. She found the laborers in 
Fall River wretchedly housed, clothed, 
and fed. In the bleaching department, 
boys of sixteen are stripped naked and 
oiled from head to foot, and placed in a 
dark vat to tramp out pieces of shirting 
and sheeting, in water so strong with 
chemicals for bleaching that it is danger- 
ous for the skin, and, in time, affects the 
lungs and For this purpose in 
England they use machinery, but in the 
land of the Pilgrims boys are cheaper 
than machinery, thirty years after South- 
ern slavery was abolished! 

We are very sympathetic with the 
Armenians, the Cubans, the Russians in 
prison and on their long march to Siberia, 
while we are ignorant of or indifferent to 
the wrongs of our own people. We send 
missionaries three thousand miles across 
the seas to convert the heathen toa gos- 
pel that has no glad tidings for the 
heathen at home. 

What Mrs. Ballington Booth has been 
doing in our prisons should, at least, be 
discussed in our clubs. We should re- 
hearse the work in this line of Dorothea 


BY 


eyes. 





Dix, Elizabeth Fry, and Mrs, Farnham. 
Have you called the attention of your 
club, Mrs. President, to the grand experi- 
ment in prison life in Elmira, or to the 
George Junior Republic, where boys re- 
moved from the slums of our cities have 
been transformed into intelligent, law- 
abiding citizens? 

The contrast in the environment of the 
rich manufacturers and the poor opera- 
tives in Fall River, to which I have before 
referred, appeals to every observer's 
sense of justice. While on the hills are 
fruits, peace, and plenty, palatial resi- 
dences, asphalt streets, good sidewalks, 
all the modern conveniences and com- 
forts, in the valley everything is desolate, 
the houses bare, without any conven- 
iences; streets without any pavements. 
Men, women, and children, on their way 
to work, walk through mud, slush, and 
snow. Those not able to buy overshoes, 
constituting the majority, sit with wet 
feet all day. Poorly sheltered, fed, and 
clothed, they are an unhealthy-looking 
class of operatives, For all these abuses, 
dear friends, you and I are, in a measure, 
responsible, unless we cry aloud and spare 
not, or with pen and tongue denounce 
these inequalities in human conditions, 

In all our clubs we should discuss ques- 
tions of political economy, the causes and 
remedies for poverty and vice; all ques- 
tions of industrial economics; the mis- 
takes of our statesmen in the halls of 
legislation; of our bishops and priests in 
their ecumenical councils; of Presidents’ 
messages and Popes’ encyclical letters. 

Woman holds the sceptre with which 
to restore the moral conditions of the 
world. The question is often asked, Why 
does not the moral progress of the race 
keep pace with its material advancement? 
The answer lies on the surface, Man 
represents the material forces, and he has 
done his work well. He has felled our 
forests, ploughed up our prairies, bridged 
our chasms; built our railroads, linking 
the Atlantic and Pacific, the Rocky and 
Allegheny Mountains together, and with 
his ocean cable anchored continents side 
by side, and welded the nations of the 
earth in one. And now the world waits 
for the moral power of woman to follow 
in the wake of the rough pioneer and add 
the crowning glory to his work, to make 
the land blossom with fruits and flowers, 
and humanity, with all the virtues and 
graces of a higher and purer civilization, 

With a high appreciation of all the 
good work women are striving to do, and 
hopes for better in the future, I am 

Cordially yours, 
ELIZABETH CADY STANTON, 

New York City. 
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AUNT WEALTHY’S RIDE. 

A correspondent of the Youth's Compan- 
ion vouches for this notable instance of 
aged vigor and briskness in the days when 
men and women owed nothing to fashion- 
able athletics, 

A fine old colonial mansion, full of pre- 
cious heirlooms, was the home of a large 
New England family, including the narra- 
tor’s grandmother and her two sisters— 
‘three old angels, all over eighty years of 
age.”’ 

One day, in the absence of the younger 
members of the household, the chimney 
caught fire, and the sparks, dropping on 
the dry shingles, soon threatened to set 
the roof ablaze. Grandma, the junior sis- 
ter of the trio, was the first to discover 
the danger, and although she was a stout 
body, she ran into the house with a speed 
that belied her years. 

‘Fire! Fire!’’ 

The only man at home was decrepit 
Brother Lyman, who never walked with- 
out crutches, 

“What 
women in chorus, 

‘*Pray,’? said the good old man. “TI 
can’t do Oh, if I could only 
mount a horse!”’ 

“T can, if you can’t!’ cried 
Wealthy, ninety-four years old. 

Aunt Wealthy was light of flesh, and a 
marvel of activity and wiry strength for a 
nonagenarian. Fortunately there was a 
horse left in the barn, and before anything 
more could be said the spry old lady had 
the bridle on him, lame Lyman hobbling 
into the stable’ just in time to help her 
buckle on the side-saddle. 

‘“Tell’em to get out all the pails and 
tubs,”’ she ordered, ‘and you pump the 
water-trough full and look after the 
ladders.”’ 

And away went Aunt Wealthy, plying 
the rawhide in a way to astonish the 
heavy old farm-horse into his wildest 
gallop. 

No wonder that people imagined her 
crazy when they saw her, with her gray 
hair streaming in the wind, flying up the 
street like a moss-trooper and screaming, 
“Fire! Fire!’’ at the top of her thin voice. 

Over the hill she went, alarming first a 
gang of men at work on the highway, and 
then on to her nephew’s place of business 
in the village. Then, wheeling the amazed 


shall we do?’ exclaimed the 


nothin’, 


Aunt 





old horse in his tracks, she rode back at 
the same strenuous pace to the scene of 
danger. But hurrying feet had reached 
the house before her, and the fire was 
under control. 

It would have been a gallant ride for a 
woman seventy years younger; but at her 
age it made Aunt Wealthy the heroine of 
the town. She lived to almost her hun- 
dredth year in the fine old mansion she 
had saved from the flames, and to the last 
she never ceased to feel a pardonable pride 
in her exploit. 

‘*What if we’d all sot down and prayed,” 
she used to say, “as Brother Lyman told 
us to? Don’t the Bible say, ‘Faith with- 
out works is dead’? ”’ 


LETTER FROM FRANCES POWER COBBE, 
HENGWRT, DOLGELLY, WALES, | 
MARCH 25, 1901. § 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

I am glad to find you have reprinted in 
your highly valued JouRNAL the article 
entitled ‘‘A Terrible Revelation,’’ pub- 
lished in the Abolitionist Feb, 15, 1901. 
That article has my entire approval, but 
it was not (as was supposed) written by 
me, but by the editor of the Abolitionist, 
the Rev. John Verschoyle, rector of 
Huish, Somersetshire. I am only an occa- 
sional contributor to that journal, which 
is the organ of the British Union for the 
Abolition of Vivisection, of which Union 
I have the honor to be president. 

FRANCES POWER COBBE, 





EDUCATIONAL EXTENSION. 


Mrs, Alexis E, Frye, the Cuban wife of 
the former Superintendent of Schools of 
Cuba, said of the teachers’ trip to this 
country last summer: ‘‘The Harvard ex- 
cursion set Cuba’s women free.”’ 





Writing from Havana, a correspondent 


of the New York Sun says: “If one began 
a study of Cuban social conditions by 
watching the parade of the 9,500 school 
children in Havana a couple of Sundays 
ago, he would not be doing badly. Clearly, 
herein is the hope of Cuba Libre, socially, 
morally, and politically. When the Amer- 
icans transplanted our public school sys- 
tem to the luxuriant land for which they 
had shed so many dollars, and quite a 
little blood, they did the best thing pos- 
sible.”’ 

One of the most important acts of the 
Philippine Commission provides for a 
general department of public instruction, 
with a central office at Manila, under the 
direction of a general superintendent, to 
be appointed by the commission at a sal- 
ary of 36,000 per annum. Schools are 
to be established in every pueblo in 
the archipelago, where practicabie, and 
those already established are to be re- 
organized where necessary. ‘There are 
to be ten school divisions in the archi- 
pelago, each with a division superin- 
tendent. Authority is given to the gen- 
eral superintendent to obtain from the 
United States 1,000 trained teachers at 
salaries of not less than $75, nor more 
than $100 per month, according to the 
efficiency of the teacher. The act also 
provides for a normal school at Manila 
for the education of natives in the science 
of teaching. It appropriates $400,000 for 
school buildings, $220,000 for text-books 
and other supplies for the current calen- 
dar year, $25,000 for the normal school, 
$15,000 for the organization and mainte- 
nance of a trade school in Manila, and the 
same amount for a school of agriculture. 


The Navy Department has received a 
report of the opening of a high school for 
girls at Autoloma, in the western district 
of Tutuila. This is the first school for 
girls established within the limits of the 
United States naval stations. It is mod- 
elled on the plan of the school near Apia, 
both being conducted by the London Mis- 
sion Society. Two women are in charge, 
and one hundred pupils are accommo- 
dated. The course includes instruction 
in English, history of the United States, 
sewing, household duties, etc., and lasts 
four years. The school building was 
erected by general subscription, the 
natives of Tutuila and Manua having con- 
tributed about $6,000, or its equivalent in 
copra, They also gave their time and 
labor in grading and other werk. Two 
hundred persons attended the opening 
exercises, including the native governors 
of Tutuila and a representative of the 
Governor of Manua. The exercises closed 
by the singing of “America,’’ in English, 
all present standing. Presentation of food 
to the school and the visitors then took 
place in accordance with Samoan customs. 
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WOMEN’S EXHIBIT AT THE PAN-AMERI- 
CAN EXPOSITION. 


Mrs. William Hamlin, president of the 
board of the women managers for the 
Pan-American Exposition, was asked re- 
cently why no special provision had been 
made for women’s work. She said: 
‘‘From first to last, it is the aim of the 





Exposition to make no classification by 
sex. If a woman’s work is worthy of 
exhibition, it should not be placed in a 
woman’s building ‘any more than a man’s 
exhibit should be displayed in a man’s 
building. However, a number of women 
who wish to show some of the leading 
industries conducted by women in the 
Americas to-day were unable to take the 
necessary amount of space for a separate 
exhibit. Therefore, theapplied arts com- 
mittee of the woman’s board has arranged 
for a collective exhibit. This ‘was at first 
intended solely for women’s work, and was 
to be placed in the Manufactures Building. 
But a number of exhibits by men that 
could not be accommodated in separate 
space were referred to the applied arts 
committee, and they have recently decided 
to admit them to the collective exhibit. 
It will be largely of women’s work, but 
not exclusively so.” 

The applied arts committee will give 
prominence to home industries, such as 
rugs and embroideries. Artistic jewel 
setting, pottery, carved and decorative 
leather goods, etc., will also receive atten- 
tion. 





MBS. SHEPHERD, FLORIST. 

In Ventura-by-the-Sea, that quiet little 
town on the Pacific coast in Southern Cal- 
ifornia, lives the famous flower lover, 
Mrs. Theodosia B. Shepherd. She has 
collected in her gardens plants of almost 
every variety, including rare treasures 
from many parts of the world. Through 
her grounds are scattered lath houses 
shaded with the Leari or ‘‘Blue Dawn 
Flower,’’ the Ipomea or ‘‘Heavenly Blue,”’ 
the deep rich crimson Lathyrus Splen- 
dens, the brilliant orange Venusta, and 
the gorgeous Magenta-rose Bougainvillza, 
all these glowing colors showing brilliant- 
ly in the distance. Here are hothouses 
stored with orchids, ferns, and tender 
plants; storehouses crowded with seeds 
and bulbs, and fragrant with fairy grasses.* 
Here are rows and rows of waxen ca- 
mellias, stately cannas, brilliant carna- 
tions, and perfumed tuberoses. Here are 
waving cosmos, stately palms and arace- 
nas, Australian ferns and magnificent tree 
begonias. Besides all the visible wealth 
are many wonderful possibilities, for Mrs. 
Shepherd is a creator as well as a grower 
of flowers. 

During the frostless winters and long 
months of sunshine in California, Nature 
coéperates with the grower ia rearing new 
forms or novelties in hybrids, which is 
one of the important works of the gar- 
dener to-day. In the work of hybridiza- 
tion Mrs, Shepherd is enthusiastic, 

Creating new types is fascinating, and 
opens a new world; and Mrs. Shepherd, 
living so close to Nature’s heart, has 
learned many of her secrets. Among her 
new creations is an eschscholtzia, a devel- 
opment from the ‘‘Eschscholtzia Mari- 
tima’’ of Germany. The flowers of the 
new variety are light canary yellow, with 
an orange blotch at the base of each petal, 
forming a Maltese cross in the centre. 
This novelty is called the ‘Golden West.”’ 
A new mammoth ‘'Perfection’’ cosmos has 
also been developed, from a small tlower 
two inches across to a monster blossom 
four or tive inches in diameter. Four 
beautiful nasturtiums, ‘* Moonlight, ”’ 
‘Sunlight,’ ‘*Butterfly,’’ and ‘Peri,’ 
have been created in these gardens, as 
well as many other new seedlings, the re- 
sult of crosses and long experimentation. 

But of all the novelties through hybrid- 
ization which rouse the enthusiasm of 
Mrs. Shepherd, her first and last love is 
the begonia, and especially the ever- 
blooming fibrous varieties that attain, in 
Ventura, a perfection and size seen no- 
where else. More than a hundred varie- 
ties of these beautiful flowers are in the 
gardens. 

“Begonias are my especial delight,”’ 
said Mrs. Shepherd, discussing this sub- 
ject not long ago. ‘One could spenda 
life-time with begonias alone, and not 
know half their possibilities.’’ Her grand 
new tree begonias are of the Otto Hecker 
and President Gaulin type. They are 
tree-like, strong and robust, sending up 
a great number of canes to the height of 
six or eight feet. The leaves are often 
fifteen inches in length, spotted with sil- 
ver, and exquisite in colors of terra cotta, 
claret, old rose, and delicate pink. The 
clusters of flowers are immense, forty or 
fifty flowers often being found in each 
cluster. All the varieties are the result 
of one cross or one batch of seedlings, 
and Mrs. Shepherd has been many years 
developing them. The most beautiful is 
‘Margery Daw,’’ which fills the entire 
end of the great fernery, being ten feet 
high and branching freely. It is full of 
salmon pink blossoms, and has beautiful 
foliage. When a begenia with a bushy 
habit is crossed, it does not take long to 
develop it; but when a begonia grows 
like a bamboo, with long joints and few 
branches, it takes a long time to propa- 
gate sufficient stock for market. The 
seed of the begonia isa tiny thing, like a 
grain of dust. Though Mrs. Shepherd 





has many new begonias, she is still work- 
ing for her ideal.—Ella H. Enderlein, in 
April Success. 





WHY SOME THOUGHTFUL WOMEN ARE 
DISINCLINED TO MARRY. 


Editors Woman’s Journal : 

At the present day much is said and 
written deploring the fact that many of 
the more refined and intelligent women 
are disinclined to marry. It would seem 
that this was the one subject which had 
but one side. 

As a woman to whom from earliest girl- 
hood the thought of marriage has been 
repugnant, I am free to confess that I be- 
lieve that under right conditions marriage 
ought to be and would be desirable to 
women, The fact that it is the ‘‘more 
refined and intelligent’? women who are 
disinclined to marry proves to me that 
those right conditions do not exist to-day, 

If, instead of repeating, ‘‘Woman’s na- 
ture is such that she can be happy only in 
home life,” and ‘‘Motherhood is the crown 
of womanhood,”’ those who deplore the 
fact that women are becoming disinclined 
to marry were to do a little honest think- 
ing, I believe they would be forced to 
admit that while there is not even one good 
reason why a refined woman should con- 
sider it her duty to marry, there are many 
and good reasons why she is and ought to 
be disinclined to do so. To say that 
women are less inclined to marry to-day 
than they were fifty years ago is simply to 
admit that the condition of unmarried 
women has been greatly improved in the 
last fifty years, with no corresponding im- 
provement in the condition of married 
women. 

The refined and intelligent woman has 
learned to think for herself. She has 
higher ideals than formerly. She will not 
marry simply because she is expected to 
marry, or because she is told that it is her 
duty to marry. If she marries at all, it 
must be because she has a strong love for 
a man whom she believes to be pure and 
noble. Is it to be wondered at that she 
guards against allowing love to enter her 
life, knowing as she does that the man 
whom the maiden believes to be the em- 
bodiment of manly virtue often proves 
unworthy, and reflecting that the twenty- 
five thousand divorces granted every year 
represent but a small percentage of the 
marriages which prove more or less un- 
happy? 

I do not wish to be understood as sup- 
posing that the man is always the one who 
makes married life unhappy, but I do 
wish to give reasons why some women are 
disinclined to marry, as seen from the 
standpoint of one of those women. I will 
not speak of the horrors of a drunkard’s 
home, of which I personally know noth- 
ing. Surely no one can wonder that a 
woman who has seen a loved mother cow- 
ering under the blows of a drunken father 
shrinks from the thought of marriage. 
But the Creator has not seen fit to mould 
all women after the same pattern. He 
has made women individuals, with indi- 
vidual tastes and talents. The unmarried 
woman has come to be recognized as an 
individual, and, to an extent at least, is 
allowed to cultivate her individual talents. 
How is it with the married woman? Many 
a thoughtful woman believes that if she 
marries she must make needless sacrifices, 
bury her talents, lose her individuality, 
and give up her womanhood. When told 
that it was her duty to marry and bea 
mother, Susan B. Anthony replied that 
she thought that it would be better to re- 
main unmarried, and try to better the 
condition of those women who were al- 
ready married, rather than to marry and 
bring into the world half a dozen children 
to whom she had no legal right. Prob- 
ably other women feel the same to-day. 
To be sure, laws relating to married wom- 
en have been improved within the last 
fifty years; still, there are eight States 
where a married woman has no control 
over her own property; sixteen where 
she has no right to her own earnings; and 
more than thirty where she has not equal 
right with the father in her children. 

Unwritten as well as written law tends 
to make marriage distasteful to women. 
If asked what first made me disinclined 
to marry, I should reply, ‘‘Making a fetich 
of thousework’ for married women, and 
that odious word, ‘supported.’’’ [ be- 
lieved that I was more capable than any 
one else of judging of how I could find my 
greatest happiness in life. I had no taste 
fur housework, nor had I the physical 
strength long to endure working as I was 
obliged to work when housekeeper in my 
father’s home, or as the married women 
of my acquaintance worked. I have 
known comparatively few married women 
in my life who did not, besides doing their 
entire housework, contribute to the sup- 
port of the family by doing dairy work, 
raising poultry, cultivating vegetables, 
keeping a boarder or two, or in some other 
way. While my personal friends, almost 
without exception, have been business 
women, three-fourths of them admit that 
they worked far harder when they were 
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“supported” than when they supported 
themselves. Indeed, more than one of 
my personal friends have left home and 
become self-supporting, after failing 
health warned her she could no longer 
work as she was obliged to do when she 
was “supported.” 

People said in my girlhood, just as they 
do now, “If a woman does not wish to do 
housework she has no business to marry.” 
There were some things for which I be- 
lieved the Creator had at least given me a 
little talent. I was not willing to place 
myself in a position where, if the choice 
lay between teaching six hours in the 
schoolroom or spending sixteen hours 
over a wash-tub, I was not considered 
competent of judging for myself by which 
means I could best promote the welfare of 
my family. Nor was I willing to be con- 
sidered “‘supported’’ when | worked twice 
as hard as when I supported myself. 

When I heard, as I did when I wished 
to enter business life, that there were 
already too many workers in the world, 
and that men were so immoral that wom- 
en could scarcely engage in business with 
them and not be contaminated, I could 
not but feel that if the last statement be 
true, surely a woman could not spend her 
whole life with a man and not be contam- 
inated; and if I should be doing wrong to 
‘usurp the place of one person who 
needed to earn money,” it would be a far 
greater sin to marry and bring half a 
dozen boys into the world to usurp the 
places of six workers. 

It is said that the Bible teaches that all 
men and women ought to marry. The 
unprejudiced person who reads the Bible 
carefully must admit that there are some 
passages in the Bible which teach some- 
thing very different from that. For my- 
self, I have never been able to comprehend 
why Paul’s declarations of “I say, there- 
fore, to the unmarried and widows, It is 
good for them if they abide even as I,”’ 
and ‘*‘So then he that giveth her in mar- 
riage doeth well; but he that giveth her 
not in marriage doeth better,’’ were not 
as worthy of credence as the rest of the 
Bible. 

It is said that a woman who bears and 
rears even one child is doing more good 
than she could possibly do in any other 
way. Ido not believe it. I am not con- 
ceited enough to suppose that my sainted 
mother conferred her greatest possible 
benefit on the world when she brought me 
into it. Even supposing that a child 
grows up as capable as its mother, which 
is not always the case, the world must 
wait twenty years for the good which is 
needed to be done at once. 

Under existing conditions it is not 
strange that a conscientious woman feels 
that she can best promote the interests of 
humanity by devoting her energies to up- 
lifting the present population, rather than 
by leaving children who, in spite of her 
best teachings, may fall victims to the 
open saloon. In view of the sin and 
misery existing in this world, and the un- 
certainty of the hereafter, some of us are 
prone to question if indeed it would not 
be well if the human race should cease to 
exist. 

False modesty has too long forbidden us 
tu mention the reason which, perhaps 
more than any other, makes thoughtful 
women disinclined to marry. Too little 
is said regarding the necessity of self-con- 
trol in the marriage relation. It is even 
said that people should marry in order to 
escape temptation to form illicit connec- 
tions. A pure-minded woman can scarcely 
imagine a woman tempted in this way, 
and she shrinks from sacrificing her pur- 
ity to the sensuality of another. She 
knows that voluntary and _ intelligent 
motherhood is impossible to most wives. 
She believes that the marriage relation 
proves burdensome and repulsive to the 
majority of women, and she knows that 
some of her own friends feel that as wives 
they are but little better than prostitutes. 

There are two ways of rendering women 
more inclined to marry: First, by making 
them so dependent that they must either 
marry or starve; second, by removing the 
causes which make women disinclined to 
marry, by giving married women the 
right to their own individuality, by im- 
proving the laws relating to married 
women, and by inculeating the duty of 
self-control in the marriage relation. I 
leave it to thoughtful, high-minded peo- 
ple to decide which of the two is the 
better way. LILLIAN I, GREENE. 

Tacoma, Wash, 





LITERARY NOTICES. 


TruTHS SEEN By ConTRAST. By Eliza 
Stowe Twitchell. Wollaston, Mass. 
1901. Price, 5 cents, postpaid. 
‘‘Things Seen by Contrast’’ is ‘the title 

of a little pamphlet issued by Frank 

Vierth, of Cedar Rapids, Ia. It is an ad- 

dress by Mrs. Eliza Stowe Twitchell, of 

Wollaston, Mass., delivered before the 

Boston Unitarian Ministers’ Association, 

in 1895, and worthy of preservation in the 

present form. It is an attempt to present 
in a brief space fundamental economic 








and social truths, but it differs from the 
ordinary treatise in its breadth of treat- 
ment and interesting style. 

Mrs. Twitchell is well known as a clear 
thinker and expositor. One of the effec- 
tive tracts used in the propaganda of the 
Single Tax is her little book on “How 
Wealth is Produced and How Distrib- 
uted.’’ The too often dry and repellent 
manner of treating political economy has 
earned for the most interesting subject 
that concerns the welfare of mankind the 
name of ‘‘the dismal science.’’ This ex- 
planation of unchangeable principles is an 
attempt to make clear the superiority of 
justice over the intricate devices of men 
which masquerade under the title of 
“science.’’ Principles are the only sure 
guide, and, rescued from the fog of expe- 
diency and technical terms, may easily 
reach the common understanding. 

In “Truths Seen by Contrast,’’ the au- 
thor exposes the bugbear of the Malthu- 
sian theory, discusses the nature of wealth 
and the causes of low wages. The pam- 
phlet is recommended for its suggestive- 
ness, and serves as a stimulus to further 
serious thought and study. Mrs. Twitch- 
ell is an interesting speaker, as well as a 
writer, and women’s clubs intent on the 
investigation of social questions would 
do well to give hera place in their courses. 
The price of the address above noticed is 
five cents, postpaid. 

Wn. Lioyp GARRISON, 
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GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 

The richest illuminating oil in the world 
has been discovered in Wyoming, near 
Evanston. 

In this world it is not what we take up, 
but what we give up, that makes us rich, 
—Henry Ward Beecher. 

In Japanese railroad trains the glass 
windows are striped with white lines, 
as the common people are not used to 
glass, and would otherwise try to put 
their heads through. 

Mr, Thomas Hardy says: ‘‘People call 
me a pessimist; and if it is pessimism to 
think, with Sophocles, that ‘not to have 
been born is best,’ then I do not reject the 
designation,’’ Then what earthly right 
had Mr, Hardy to marry and become the 
father of a family? 

London Truth gives the following rules 
for writing a successful four-act com- 
medy: Act I, Get the characters into a 
mess, Act II. Get them into a worse 
mess. Act, III. Get them into the worst 
possible mess, Act 1V. Get them out of 
it as best you can. 

Bishop Satterlee, of Washington, pro- 
poses to establish a school to train girls 
for domestic service. Some prominent 
women interested in the training school 
are Mrs. Nelson A. Miles, Mrs. Leiter, 
Mrs. Lodge, and Miss Paulding, Chauncey 
M. Depew’s neice. 

A twelve-year-old girl, asked to write 
a composition on ‘‘Life,’? produced the 
following: ‘Life is like French verbs. 
You try hard and you stumble and get 
discouraged and hate the whole thing, 
and suddenly, when you don’t care any 
more, you find you know how to do it.”’ 

King Edward has made Mrs. Cornwallis 
West and Mrs. Jennie Blow, of Denver, 
Col., Ladies of Grace of the Order of St. 
John of Jerusalem, for their work in fit- 
ting out the American hospital ship Maine 
and a field hospital for South Africa. Mrs. 
Cornwallis West was formerly Lady Ran- 
dolph Churchill. Mrs. Blow is the wife 
of A, A. Blow, of Denver and Chicago. 

Madam Neil, the widow of the famous 
French Marshal, has just died at the age 
of seventy-nine. Her son, Gen. Neil, 


commands the Third Brigade of Dragoons | 


at Rheims. There are only two widows 
of Marshals of France now surviving, those 
of Marshal Saint Arnaud and of Marshal 
Lebeeuf. 

Queen Victoria’s splendid collection of 
jewels has been principally bequeathed 
to Princess Beatrice, Princess Christian, 
and Princess Louise, and several valuable 
objects are left to Princess Louis of Bat- 
tenberg and to Princess Henry of Prussia. 
Most of the jewels left to Princess Louise 
belong to her for her life only, after which 
they are to revert to her sisters. A dia- 
mond crown and other objects which can 


only be worn by a Queen are bequeathed | 


to Alexandra, and are to become heir- 
looms. 

It was just fifty years ago last month 
that Mrs. Bloomer had her picture taken 
in the short skirt and trousers which have 
rendered her immortal, What Mrs. Bloom- 
er was not able to accomplish the bicycle 
brought about. There is a movement on 
foot among the admirers and followers of 
Mrs. Bloomer abroad, principally in Ger- 
many and England, to celebrate the semi- 
centennial of the ‘tbloomer’’ in some fit- 
ting manner. One of the suggestions is 
that money be raised for a bronze statue 
of the inventor, attired in her original 
costume.—Springfield Republican. 

The Cocopas are a queer tribe of sav- 
ages living in the valley of the Colorado 
River in Lower California and Mexico, 
Professor McGee of Washington, who 
lately returned from a visit to that part of 
the country, describes their marriage cus- 
toms in the Washington Star. When a 








HOW'S THIS? 

We offer One Hundred Dollars Reward 
for any case of Catarrh that cannot be 
cured by Hall’s Catarrh Cure. 

F. J. CHENEY & Co., Props., Toledo, O. 

We, the undersigned, have known F. J. 
Cheney for the last 15 years, and believe 
him perfectly honorable in all business 
transactions, and financially able to carry 
out any obligation made by their firm. 
West «& TruAXx, Wholesale Druggists, 
Toledo, O. WALpDING, KINNAN & MAR- 
vin, Wholesale Druggists, Toledo, O., 

Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, 
acting directly upon the blood and mu- 
cous surfaces of the system. Price. 75 
cents per bottle. Sold by all druggists, 
Testimonials free. . 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 








Cocopa girl is ready to take a husband a 
hole is dug in the ground and in it is built 
a fire, kept burning until the surrounding 
earth is thoroughly warmed, The fire is 
then extinguished, and the bride elect 
placed in the pit. She is buried to her 
neck, and in this condition is left standing 
all night. After being dug out the next 
morning, she is supposed to be ready for 
the duties and trials of matrimony. 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


SWEET APRIL. 


BY MARY F. BUTTS. 








Open the door, sweet April! 
The call is low and clear 
From the underground procession, 
All ready to appear. 
Arbutus is longing 
Her woodsy home to find; 
And violet, the darling, 
Is crowding close behind. 


Open the door, sweet April! 
Gay tulip, with her cup, 
Daffy, and narcissus, 
Are waiting to come up. 
A million billion grasses, 
Each with his little spear, 
Are pricking at the portal, 


Thou warder of the year. 
Selected. 
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QUEEN VICTORIA’S DOLLS. 





“The Little Princess Victoria and Her 
Dolls’’ is the title of an article by Eliza- 
beth Finley, which appears in St. Nicholas 
for April. 

In one of the rooms of Hampton Court 
Palace, says the writer, hangs a portrait 
of the late Queen of England, painted at 
the age of four years, when she was the 
little Princess Victoria. She is repre- 
sented standing ina park. She is in full 
out-of-door dress, with a dark cape and 
large black hat, and wears white wool 
gaiters. Her head droops shyly, in an 
attitude of childish timidity, but in the 
figure of the small princess of four years 
one may easily trace the resemblance to 
the Queen of fourscore. 

In those early days of her quiet child- 
hood the little Victoria lived in dingy 
Kensington Palace, which to modern eyes 
looks more like an almshouse than like a 
royal residence. She was born on May 
24, 1819, in one of its lofty frescoed rooms; 
and in another, overlooking a fine stretch 
of lawn and avenues of elms, she set up, a 
few years later, her dolls’ house. It has 
two stories, and the furniture is not in the 
least royal. In fact, the kitchen is better 
equipped than the other rooms. A fine 
supply of pewter plates and cooking uten- 
sils is among its treasures. The present 
caretaker of Kensington Palace shows the 
visitors a small box where some scraps of 
time-worn yellowed muslin attest the in- 
dustry of baby Victoria. There is a deal 
of laboriously neat stitching on the dolls’ 
house-linen and clothes, and there is an 


| apron for the doll cook, which is quite a 


triumph in dressmaking for the chubby 
fingers of a four-year-old, 

Victoria owned a hundred and thirty- 
two dolls. She must have been a tireless 
seamstress, for she dressed no fewer than 
thirty-two with her own hands. But all 
the art of their royal modiste did not suf- 
fice to make Victoria’s dolls beautiful. 
They are, for the most part, little wooden 
creatures from four to eight inches in 
height, with sharp triangular noses and 
vermilion-touched cheeks. Seven boy- 
dolls are included in the collection, and a 
few rag-babies with painted muslin faces. 
Some of the dolls are attired as court 
ladies, with wonderfully ruffled frocks, 
Others are the owners of minute hem- 
stitched pocket-hankerchiefs with em- 
broidered initials. 

The time came when the little needle- 
woman put by her needle and her toys, 
and the princess took up her duties of a 
queen. 

Out of this very Kensington Palace Vic. 
toria hastened on the morning of June 20, 
1837, to hear the news of her accession. 

Half awake and half clad, a gray shawl 
thrown hastily over her nightdress, her 
bare feet thrust into slippers, she hurried 
down the wide staircase to hear the tid- 
ings that gave her to her people’s service. 
The dolls’ house and the neatly sewed 


dolls’ garments were put aside for ever, 
to fade and grow yellow during the more 
than threescore years of Queen Victoria’s 
reign. 





HUMOROUS. 


A child propounded the following ques- 
tion: “If I plant de candy dat has nut in 
it, when it come up will it be nuts or 
candies?’’—Laing School Visitor. 


A little girl, after drinking a glass of 
water from a magnetic spring, said, ‘I do 
not feel one particle magnified, and I 
think these springs are a humbug.”’ 


A gentleman gave a boy some peanuts 
the other day. ‘The mother asked, ‘‘Now 
what are you going to say to the gentle- 
man?’’ The little fellow looked up, and 
replied, ‘‘More!”’ 

Contrasting the ancient church with the 
modern, Phillips Brooks remarked that 
the early Christians tried to save their 
young men from being thrown to the 
lions. ‘*Now,”’ he added, ‘‘we are glad if 
we can save them from going to the dogs.” 


Mr. Hilton—Uave you opened that bot- 
tle of champagne, Bridget? 

Bridget—Faith, | started to open it an’ 
it began to open itself. Sure, the mon 
that filled that bottle must av’ put in two 
quarts instead of wan.—Philadelphia Rec- 
ord, 


Here is a story from the Baptist confer- 
ence at Leicester. A minister found him- 
self at chapel one morning without his 
sermon. ‘*My dear brethren,’’ he ex- 
claimed, ‘‘I can only give you now what 
God will send me, but to-night I will 
come back better prepared.’’—Pall Mall 
Gazette. 


This,’ said the patent medicine man, 
“is my great regulator for chills and 
fever.” 

‘uaranteed to cure ’em, eh?’’ remarked 
the plain citizen, 

‘Not exactly. But it makes the ehills 
come on warm days and the fever on cold 
days.’’—Philadelphia Press. 


An English clergyman once preached a 
sermon on the eternal fate of the wicked. 
Meeting soon after an old woman well 
known for her gossiping propensities, he 
said: 

“IT hope my sermon has borne fruit. 
You heard what I said about the place 
where there shall be wailing and gnashing 
of teeth?”’ 

‘*Well, as to that,”’ answered the dame, 
“if I ’as anythink to say, it be this—let 
them gnash their teeth as has ’em—I 
ain’t!"’ 
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APRIL SHOWERS 
Wash away the filth and waste that have 
accumulated during winter. 

In like manner Ilood’s Sarsaparilla ex- 
pels from the blood impurities that have 
been deposited during the season when 
there has been but little perspiration and 
perhaps constant confinement in impure 
and vitiated air. It is a boon to tired 
mothers, housekeepers, teachers, and 
others who spend their time indoors. 

It gives the blood richness and vitality, 
fitting it to nourish and strengthen the 
nerves, muscles and all the great organs 
of the body. It cures all spring humors 
and banishes that tired feeling. , 

It is the best medicine money can buy 
for all diseases caused by impure or im- 
poverished blood. You should begin tak- 
ing it to-day. 





The Club Woman 


Was unanimously adopted at the Mil- 
waukee Biennial as the Official Organ 
of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, and is therefore 
the regular medium of communication 
between the Club women of America, 

No up-to-date Club woman can afford to 
be without it. Sample copy free. 

$1.00 A YEAR. 
HELEN M. WINSLOW, Editor, 


52 Atherton St., Egleston Square, Boston, 














THE AMERICAN 
KITCHEN MAGAZINE 


is what you want 
If you are 


A Good Housekeeper, 

A Member of a Woman’s Club, 
A Teacher of Domestic Science, 
A Matron of an Institution, 

An Intelligent Woman, 


Because 


It gives recipes for wholesome, de- 
licious, and economical food. 

It is used constantly as a text-book 
by Women’s Clubs. 

It has pre-eminently the educational 
standpoint. 

It contains dietaries, plans of kitch- 
ens, and articles on all branches of 
household work. 

It is helping to bring about more 
intelligent living everywhere. 

Monthly $1.00 a year. 10 cents a number 
PUBLISHED BY 
The Home Science Publishing Company, 


Boston, Mass. 


Murray Hill Hotel, 


Park Avenue, 40th and 41st Streets, 
NEW YORK. 
One block from Grand Central Station. 

















Located on the highest elevation; healthiest of 
locations, and the coolest hotel in the summer. 





AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN PLANS 








EDUCATIONAL. 





Faelten 
Piano-forte 
School. 


CARL FAELTEN 
Director, 


—————— 


CHILDREN’s Coursss, $30 to $90 per year. 
ApuLts’ Coursgs, $54 to $180 per year. 
TEACHERS’ TRAINING CLAss, $60 per year. 


Send for New Prospectus. 


162 Boylston Street, Boston. 


DeMERITTE’S 
Classical and English School for Boys 


553 BOYLSTON 8T., BOSTON. 
Prepares for College, the scientific schools, and 
gives a thorough English course. The rooms are 
open daily from 9 A. M. to 4P. M. Saturdays 
from 9 to 12. For circulars or information, ad- 
dress, EDWIN De Menrirre, Principal. 











Boston University 
School of Medicine 


The oldest coéducational medical school in 
New England. 

The first medical schoo] in the country to 
establish a four years’ course. 

Large teaching force, including specialists. 


Advanced and Thorough 
Methods of Instruction 
Exceptional laboratory and clinical facili- 
ties, nay ny of 20,000 patients being annually 


available for study. 
For catalogues and information apply to 


J. P. SUTHERLAND, M. D., Dean, 


295 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 
Twenty-eighth year opened October 4, 1900 


Entrance examinations June 7 and 8, and Oc- 
tober 1 and 2. 





Girls’ Classical School 


18th Year Opened Sept. 26, 1900. 18 Instructors. 


May Wright Sewall, Principal Indianapolis, Ind, 
Theodore L. Sewal!l, Founder. Catalogue Free. 








MEDICAL REGISTER 





Woman’s Medical College 


OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


Fifty-tirst Annual Session opened Sept. 26. Four 
years’ Curriculum. Sessions seven and a half 
months. Thorough Laboratory courses in all de- 
partments. Clinical Instruction and Quizzes. 
CLARA MARSHALL, M. D., Dean, North College 
Avenue and 21st Street, PHILADELPHIA. Pa, 


Tufts College Medical 
School, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN, 


Is the only regular co-educational medica 
college in New England whose Diplomas are 
recognized by the Mass, Med. Society, 

Commenced its regular course of lectures in 
its new and thoroughly equipped building corner 
of Shawmut Ave. and Rutland St., on 

Wednesday, Oct. 4, 1900 
For further information or catalogues address 


Chas. Paine Thayer, M. D., Sec’y. 
74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 








SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 


OFF’ °F AND RESIDENCE: 


15 E. Cottage St., Boston. 


The Drs. give their attention to both GENKNAL 
and SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEP 


Office hours from 10 A. M. to; P.M 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 


COOK’S 
RESTAURANT 


23 = 31 Avon Street. 


Seating capacity 300, 
The most convenient, nice 
place to lunch when shop- 
ping. ve od Ft st 


Particular Persons Enjoy Lunching at 
COOK’S., 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


Tracts for use in debate, forty different 
kinds, postpaid, for 10 cents. These leaflets 
include speeches by Secretary John D. Long, 
Clara Barton, Hon. Geo. F. Hoar, Frances 
Willard, and others, as well as valuable 
testimony from States which have woman 
Suffrage. Address Leaflet Department, M 
W.S. A., 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 


The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, in 
Prose and Verse, compiled by Rav. Anna 
H. Saaw, Avicz Stone BLacKWELL, and 
Luoy E. AntHony. For sale at Woman’s 
JourRNAL Office 3 Park St., Boston, Mass 
Price, postpaid, 50 sents. 
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The Woman’s Journal. 


BOSTON, APRIL 153, 1901. 











Newspaper Decisions. 


1. If a person orders his paper discontinued 
he must pay all es, or the publisher wil! 
continue to send it until paymentis made, and 
collect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly 
from the post-office— whether directed to his 
name or another’s, or whether he has subscribed 
or not—is responsible for the payment. 








CITY VERSUS STATE. 


The most important political problem 
which presses for solution in our age and 
country is how to secure honest and intel- 
ligent government in cities, for the cities 
are everywhere growing faster than the 
rural population. The Evening Post re- 
cently pointed out that it will be only a 
short time before the city of New York 
will rule the State of New York, because 
before many years the majority of the 
voters of the State will live in the city, 
and that majority will have its way, as 
majorities always do. 

One proof that outsiders are coming to 
recognize this startling fact is found in an 
editorial by the Poughkeepsie Eagle upon 
the subject of home rule, in which it ad- 
mits that the time is coming when, in- 
stead of the State governing New York 
City, New York City will govern the 
State, and says: 

When that time does come, we have 
either got to divide the State and let the 
city stand by itself (which we believe 
would be the best solution of the whole 
matter, for then her people would be 
forced to solve their own problems), or 
there will be a revolution It would be a 
great deal better every way if the people 
of the State should make one more final 
change in the charter of the city, by 
giving to its people full power to control 
their own affairs, and then force them to 
do it by declining any further interference 
of any sort. 

Unless some wholesome change in our 
municipal methods can be effected, the 
cities will demoralize State and 
nation. In Massachusetts, Boston grows 
much faster than the State at large. Here, 
too, we already have our Tammany on a 
smaller scale. Chicago becomes every 
year a more commanding and dangerous 
factor in Illinois politics. Philadelphia 
and Pittsburgh will soon dominate Penn- 
sylvania. Everywhere the tendency is to 
centralize population in great cities. And 
as cities grow, a larger proportion of their 
populations live from band to mouth, 
without property or assured means of 
support. Already a majority of voters in 
our cities are men who pay no direct 
taxes whatever. 

This is evidenced by the fact that in 
Boston, last year, only one-third of the 
poll taxes were collected. A large part of 
the poll taxes paid are collected from men 
who pay a tax on property, because every 
property tax bill has on it the poll-tax 
item. Three out of four of the votes cast 
in the city of Boston last December were 
cast by men who own no tangible prop- 
erty and pay no direct tax into the city 
treasury. This undue preponderance of 
political power in the hands of voters bat- 
tling for their daily bread is the main 
cause of the corruption which prevails. 
Politicians without property make politics 
a trade with jobbery as their compensa- 
tion. 

Yet it would be unwise and unjust to 
deprive any class of voters of its vested 
rights. Every class needs the ballot for 
its own protection and for the self-respect 
which suffrage affords. Where, then, 
shall we look for a needed element of 
financial stability and foresight, animated 
by unselfish public spirit? Without such 
addition to our voting constituencies 
there seems little hope of permanent 
municipal reform. 

Fortunately such an element exists in 
every American city in its women tax- 
payers. In Boston, for instance, they 
number about 30,000, while the men who 
vote seldom number 100,000. Now if 
these 30,000 women who pay a tax in the 
city wherein they reside were enabled to 
vote in the city elections, they would 
greatly improve the quality of the city 
government by giving it an element of 
stability now lacking. They would unite 
with the male taxpayers in support of 
judicious measures and honest public offi- 
cers. Their number increases. More and 
more it becomes customary to place the 
family homestead in the name of the wife 
in order to guard against possible business 
reverses. Such women are numbered by 
thousands in every city: 

Moreover, our modern system of tran- 
sacting business by joint stock companies 
with limited liability has resulted in an 
ever-increasing army of women stockhold- 
ers, so that where one woman was a part- 
ner in a mercantile or manufacturing 
firm thirty years ago, a hundred are now 
stockholders in corporations which pay 
taxes on their capital. These women are 
more generally trained in business habits 
than others, and could be relied upon to 


soon 





favor an economical and judicious public 
expenditure. As the first and indispensa- 
ble step toward a more honorable and 
responsible city government, reformers 
should demand municipal suffrage for 
women taxpayers. H. B. B. 





“THE ANTI-SUFFRAGIST” 


A funny little newspaper has been 
started in New York by the opponents of 
equal rights for women. It is called 
The Anti-Suffragist, and is markedly infe- 
rior to The Remonstrance, the organ of the 
Massachusetts ‘‘antis,’’ in temper, digni- 
ty, responsibility, and even accuracy; 
though in the last particular the Massa- 
chusetts paper also is weak, 

The Anti-Suffragist does not give the 
name of its editor, and every article in it 
is anonymous, except one published by an 
Englishwomana year ago in the Nineteenth 
Century. But although the writers for 
the Anti-Suffragist are thus careful to 
hide their identity, there is internal evi- 
dence that Mrs. Caroline F. Corbin, Mrs. 
W. W. Crannell and Mrs. Helen Kendrick 
Johnson all had a hand in getting it up. 
Could any other three writers on this 
question perpetrate so many historical, 
logical and political blunders in so small 
@ space? 

The leading article says: ‘‘Woman suf- 
frage received its first impulse in the 
extravagant teachings of Jean Jacques 
Rousseau.’’ Rousseau was so far from 
advocating equal suffrage for women that 
his ultra utterances in regard to their in- 
feriority and subjection would to-day ex- 
cite the indignation even of an assembly 
of ‘‘Antis.’’ The article goes on with a 
tissue of wild historical fallacies, which 
must be written either by Mrs. Corbin or 
by a closely kindred spirit. 

The next article is called ‘‘The Passing 
of Woman Suffrage in Australia,’’ mean- 
ing its passing off the stage, not its 
passing on to victory. The anonymous 
author, who writes much in the style of 
Mrs, Johnson, refuses in the teeth of evi- 
dence to believe that last year West Aus- 
tralia followed the example of South Aus- 
tralia and gave full Parliamentary suf- 
frage to women. She says of West Aus- 
tralia: ‘In 1899 both houses passed a 
resolution favoring woman suffrage, but 
it has not been submitted to the people;”’ 
and she refers to South Australia as ‘the 
one colony where woman suffrage pre- 
vails..’ But the last number of the Aus- 
tralian paper Woman's Sphere says: 

WESTERN AUSTRALIA. 

The Federal campaign is in full swing in 
the golden West, and candidates are mak- 
ing eloquent appeals to the women voters. 
Although opposed—some of them—to 
women’s suffrage, they don’t hesitate to 
ask them for their votes, and the election 
manifestoes of all begin with ‘‘Ladies and 
gentlemen.”’ 

In West Australia, since the foregoing 
was published, the women have actually 
cast their first Parliamentary votes; but 
this ‘‘anti’’ still shuts her eyes and denies 
the fact. 

Perhaps the most amazing flight of 
fancy in this highly inaccurate little sheet 
is the following, which occurs in the third 
anonymous article: 

The suffragists, more than two years 
ago, in national convention assembled, 
voted that ever thereafter they should be 
distinguished by three things, namely: 
They would not use the husband’s name, 
they would remove their hats in places 
where men remove theirs, and they would 
have plenty of pockets in their gowns and 
jackets. 

The present writer has been recording 
secretary of the national body for many 
years, and itis hardly necessary to say 
that her minutes contain the record of no 
such vote, 

The superiority of The Remonstrance 
to The Anti-Suffragist is probably to 
be accounted for by the fact that 
here in Massachusetts we have had an 
anti-suffrage movement for more than a 
quarter of a century, while in New York 
it is comparatively new. In the begin- 
ning The Remonstrance was as carefully 
and completely anonymous as the New 
York paper now is, but in 1892 it began to 
publish the names of the persons respon- 
sible for it, and now it always prints the 
officers of the Association at the head of 
the first page. Probably with time Th: 
Anti-Suffragist will grow in dignity, if not 
in wisdom, At present it is puerile. 

It is published at 122 E. 23d St., New 
York City. Let those of our readers who 
want to be amused send for copies. 

A. S. B. 
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WOMEN OF THE PRESS. 





Mrs. Helen Campbell will henceforward 
be on the regular staff of the Boston 
Transcript. 

The New York Woman’s Press Club 
considered ‘‘Education in Citizenship” at 
its meeting last week, with Mrs. Clarence 
Burns and Mr. Miles M. O’Brien of the 
board of education as speakers. Mrs. 
Burns says that when she went into 
civic work she was strongly opposed to 





equal suffrage, but her experience has con- 
vinced her of the great need of woman’s 
ballot. 


At the next literary meeting of the New 
England Women’s Press Association, on 
April 17, Mrs. Maud Howe Elliot will read 
one of her stories, after which there will 
be a reception. Prospects are favorable 
for the Association’s ‘‘colonial day.’”’ An 
attractive booth will be that of the Cana- 
dian Voyageurs, under the direction of 
Miss Gertrude Menard. Another inter- 
esting feature will be a china exhibit, in 
charge of Mrs. Elizabeth Orr Williams, the 
lecturer on ceramics. The flower table 
will have as its attendants the daughters 
of members of the N. E. W. P. A. Mme. 
Aline Arcan has charge of the dancing. 





COLLEGE AND ALUMNA. 


The American College for Girls at Con- 
stantinople has a faculty of twenty-eight 
instructors, of whom nine are men and 
nineteen women, The number of enrolled 
students is 152, a growth over the 107 en- 
rolled in 1890-91. These students are 
drawn from the Levantine communities of 
the Turkish empire, and the neighboring 
principalities, and include Armenians, 
Greeks, Bulgarians, Hebrews, Turks, Al- 
banians, Roumanians, Austrians, Hunga- 
rians, Italians, French, Germans, English, 
and Americans, The Armenians lead the 
list. 





Mrs. C. H. McCormick of Chicago has 
just given Tusculum College, a Presby- 
terian institution in upper East Tennes- 
see, $10,000 to build a dormitory for girls. 
She requires the Board of Trustees to 
supplement her gift with $2,500, which 
will be done. For colleges and churches at 
Tusculum and Washington colleges in 
East Tennessee, the two pioneer institu- 
tions west of the Alleghany Mountains, 
Mrs. McCormick has given within the 
last few years about $50,000. At Wash- 
ington College she built a church at a cost 
of $10,000. 


MR. ANDERSON CRITICIZED. 


Mr. G. W. Anderson is getting much 
criticized, as was te be expected, for his 
savage onslaught in the Atlantic Monthly 
on women as schoo] voters and members 
of the Boston School Board. The Boston 
Post has published a symposium of inter- 
views with prominent women on the 
subject. 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe says of Mr. An- 
derson’s slur on woman suffrage: 

It is a most unjustifiable assumption, 
and is not supported at all by the record 
of women’s action in Wyoming and Colo- 
rado and in Kansas. Women not only 
have a vote, but they serve on juries, and 
their service has proved valuable. They 
have shown no such disposition as Mr. 
Anderson’s remarks would indicate. 

Mrs. Mary A. Livermore stigmatizes 
Mr. Anderson’s aspersions on the women 
as scandalous, and is surprised that a man 
with any regard for his own reputation 
should make these sweeping charges 
against women in general. 

Mrs, Ednah D, Cheney, who was presi- 
dent of the Massachusetts Schoo] Suffrage 
Association until recently, regards Mr. 
Anderson’s remarks as sweeping and un- 
fair to women. She said: 





Of all the women that have been elected 
to the school committee I do not recall 
one to whom Mr, Anderson’s remarks will 
apply. There is abundant evidence that 
women have accomplished a good deal. 
Their record in the Boston school com- 
mittee argues well for the extension of 
the suffrage to women. ‘There has always 
been a fine body of women on the com- 
mittee, and when I recall the names of 
such members as Miss Lucretia Crocker, 
Miss Abby W. May, Miss Lucretia P. 
Ilale, Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells, and Miss 
Lucia M. Peabody, the statements of Mr. 
Anderson have no weight with me. 

Mrs. James T. Fields regarded Mr, An- 
derson’s statements, ‘It cannot be con- 
ceded that ‘woman has purified and 
ennobled political activity,’’’ and ‘A 
‘packed’ Supreme Court would be a nor- 
mal tribunal to a female President,’’ as 
pleasantries. If, however, it be Mr. An- 
derson’s true opinion, she would have to 
differ with him. She said: 

Perhaps he intends it as a lash to bring 
women out to the polls in greater num- 
ber. There is too much indifference 
among women to this important duty. 
They waste their time in afternoon calls, 
and then claim that they haven’t time to 
vote for the school committee. Others do 
not vote for fear that they will have the 
full suffrage granted, and then will be 
obliged to perform additional or more dis 
agreeable and uncongenial duties as 
voters. Once the ice is broken, a woman 
voter is a good convert and active citizen. 

Dr. Caroline E. Hastings, an ex-member 
of the school committee, who served upon 
it with Mr. Anderson, says that he has 
some very good reasons for saying what 
he does: 

There is one woman on that Board 
whose action as a member will justify Mr. 
Anderson’s position, and I am willing to 
go on record as saying so. But he makes 
the mistake of taking her for a type of 
the many. 





Mrs. Fanny B. Ames says that the Pub- 
lic School Association is a non-sectarian 
and non-partisan body, and makes its 
appeals to all women: 

Iam sure that the suffrage could with 
safety be extended to women to the full- 
est extent. The humblest woman could 
be trusted with it equally with the hum- 
blest man. The men are not more indif- 
ferent than the women, but the latter 
show more genuine activity, and are like- 
ly to —— more in the way of pro- 
tection of the schools and keeping school 
children from the streets and the evil in- 
fluences likely to be contracted there. 

Dr. Elizabeth C, Keller, a member of 
the school committee, says Mr. Anderson 
is well known to be a woman hater. ‘‘He 
is disgruntled and a sorehead.”’ 

Mrs. Emily A. Fifield, a member of the 
school committee, said that since she had 
one vigorous fight now on her hands, she 
did not wish to become involved in an- 
other. Mr. Anderson’s remarks, she 
thinks, are not very flattering to the 
women of the school committee, to say 
the least. 





WOMEN PHYSICIANS, 


At the sixty-first annual meeting of the 
Massachusetts Homceopathic Medical So- 
ciety, held in Boston this week, there 
were several women on the programme. 
Dr. Sarah 8S. Windsor gave ‘“‘A Brief Study 
of Temperature in Certain Serious Puer- 
peral Complications, with Cases.’’ Dr. 
Lena H. Diemar spoke on ‘Dispensary 
Cases and Statistics,’’ and Dr, Clara M. 
Barnes on ‘*The General Practitioner and 
the Insane.”’ 





CAN WOMEN COUNT? 


A few days ago, at the Republican pri- 
maries of a city in Kansas, the men select- 
ed women to receive and count the votes. 
They acquitted themselves satisfactorily. 
This fact is commended to Mr. Charles R. 
Saunders, who in the recent legislative 
debate in Massachusetts is reported to 
have urged as an objection to woman suf- 
frage that women would be too excitable 
to count ballots correctly. 

In proof of this, he quoted an incident 
that happened in California in 1896. In 
that year an equal suffrage amendment 
was submitted to the voters, and carried 
the State outside of San Francisco and Oak- 
land. The Board of Election Commission- 
ers in Oakland allowed a woman to be 
present at each polling-place to watch the 
counting of the votes. One young news- 
paper woman who acted as a watcher, 
wrote afterward: 

The booth was in a bird store. Imag- 
ine the odor! I began to get sick (this 
was after several hours). The woman 
who owned the store had taken the birds 
into the back room, and some one came 
into the booth with a dog. The dog got 
into the back room and caught one of the 
old lady’s parrots, which at once began to 
scream, and all the others took itup. Of 
course they had to get the bird away and 
put the dog out, and all the time the door 
between was open. Now when the door 
was closed there was the usual bird-store 
odor in the booth, but when the door was 
open in came waves of hot bird-store odor. 
It is impossible to describe it. The wo- 
man had a hot fire to cook by, and waves 
of this heated air came in and filled the 
booth. 

The excitement in the booth stopped, 
but there was an excitement in my head 
that had not been there before. Everything 
got black and began to go round, They 
could have counted us out a dozen times 
and I should never have known the differ- 
ence, 

She adds that she got a cup of coffee, 
and afterwards was all right. 

Mr. Saunders, it seems, has been in the 
habit of reading the last few sentences of 
this account, omitting what led up to 
them, and giving the impression that the 
young woman’s faintness was due to polit- 
ical excitement. This time one of the 
other members of the Legislature inter- 
rupted him and said: ‘‘You have told that 
story every year for the last four years, 
But women are not the only persons who 
make mistakes in counting votes, In one 
ward of Boston the recount showed that 
the first count had been 250 out of the 
way.’’ Mr. Saunders retorted, ‘‘Yes, but 
as men were in charge the mistake was 
found out and corrected. If women had 
been in charge, it never would have been 
found out.”’ 

This is a fair sample of the way in which 
the opponents of equal rights make moun- 
tains out of mole hills. In the cities where 
women do not vote, the polls are some- 
times located in dirty and disagreeable 
places, and a solitary woman who is 
allowed to be present on sufferance may 
be made faint by bad smells. But where 
half the voters are women, the polls are 
at once transferred to clean and respect- 
able quarters, Equal suffrage in Colorado 
has brought about a marked change in 
this respect. Mrs. Helen Campbell has 
told us lately how she saw women acting 
as judges and clerks of election in Denver, 
and how entirely clean, quiet and orderly 
the polls were. There has been no com- 
plaint that women were found inherently 
unable to count votes. 

No woman is appointed to such a posi- 








tion unless her fellow citizens think she 
can count, and she is not obliged to accept 
it if she has any doubt about the matter 
herself. But neither the men nor the 
women of the enfranchised States seem to 
be worried on this subject. 

It may be added that when Hon. George 
A. O. Ernst was defeated for the school 
board in Boston two years ago by a nar- 
row majority, some of the women inter- 
ested in the schools went and watched the 
recount, and it was not reported that any 
of them fainted away.—Alice Stone Black. 
well in Boston Transcript. 





CRUEL SPORT. 

More than 20,000 tame pigeons were killed 
or wounded, and left to die, in the great 
shooting match, the ‘‘Grand American 
Handicap,’’ on Long Island, near New 
York, last week. It is estimated that 
nearly 2,000 of the “‘lost’’ birds are now at 
liberty, suffering with shattered bones, 
legs shot off, or disabled wings, from 
which they cannot recover, but must 
perish by slow death. The actual count 
of Saturday, the last day of the match, 
when the downpour of rain interfered 
with the ‘‘sport’’ to a considerable extent, 
shows that of the 1,183 pigeons tossed out 
of the traps, 98 were wounded without 
being killed and managed to flutter away, 
and of these only twelve were taken and 
mercifully put out of misery by officers of 
the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals. Scores of the ‘“lost’’ birds 
were found dead on the roof of the casino 
of the park in which the match was held. 
Others were found on the roofs of private 
houses and barns for miles around, and in 
some cases on the highways. 

Talk about the brutalizing influence of 
pugilism! Here is a ‘‘sport,” counte- 
nanced by law, and in which women as 
well as men participate, more essentially 
brutal than any prize fight. It has the 
cowardly element of cruelty, which prize 
fighting has not. It is in at least one re- 
spect worse than a bull fight, in that the 
victims are feeble creatures to be slain or 
tortured without power of retaliation or 
resistance, 

The shooting of live pigeons in a match 
of skill is forbidden by law in Massachu- 
setts and in many other States. This 
cruel exhibition in New York has aroused 
a public sentiment which, it is hoped, 
may command prohibitory legislation 
there.—Boston Post 





WEST END NURSERY AND INFANTS’ HUS- 
PITAL. 





This institution is at 37 Blossom Street, 
Boston, not far from the Massachusetts 
General Hospital, though it has no connec- 
tion with it. It is non-sectarian, and is 
doing a good work. It was started in 
1880 by Dr. H. C. Haven, as a day nursery. 
It was soon seen that the treatment of sick 
babies was a more pressing need, and the 
plan of the institution was accordingly 
changed. 

There have been 2,549 sick babies treated 
at the hospital, and all that medical and 
surgical aid could do to bring them back 
to health has been done. The patients 
taken at the hospital are under two years 
of age, while older children up to the age 
of twelve are treated in the out-patient 
department. This latter branch was estab- 
lished in 1883, and last year 11,906 visits 
were made, including the treatment of 
3,000 new patients. This department is 
practically self-supporting, for a drug 
room is maintained and 15 cents charged 
for each prescription. 

Two schools managed by the hospital 
authorities are the post-graduate school 
for nurses and a training-school for nurs- 
ery maids. The post-graduate school has 
two courses each year, four months’ ser- 
vice being required. Any nurse graduated 
from an approved school is admitted. 
Lectures are given, and each nurse upon 
the expiration of the four months receives 
$35 and a nurse’s uniform, Only seven 
nurses can be admitted in each course. 
All their work is with sick children. 

The training-school for nursery maids 
was started in 1898, and has proved very 
successful. Applicants are trained to take 
care of well children, They are taught 
how to wash and feed children and care 
for them in every way. Reports from 
those who have employed these graduates 
show that they have been conscientious 
in their work. About fifty have been 
graduated since the school opened. 

On account of the location of the hos- 
pital, it has been found necessary to sus- 
pend its treatment of the very youngest 
sick children during July, August and 
September, owing to lack of sufficient 
space and ventilation. In place of this a 
summer hospital was maintained on Rains- 
ford island in 1896, 1897 and 1898, at the 
ex pense of the city of Boston, about $6,000 
being required yearly. Since 1898, how- 
ever, owing to lack of funds, the directors 
have had to abandon this summer hospital. 
And so while 160 sick children were treat- 
ed in 1898, since then this work has been 
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given up because the city of Boston failed 
to make the required appropriation. 

The management of the hospital is with 
Dr. T. M. Rotch, medical director, attend- 
ing physician, and chairman of the execu- 
tive committee. Dr. Rotch has been un- 
tiring in his efforts to build up the hospi- 
tal and extend its efficiency. 

The institution is economically managed. 
Its expenses are met chiefly by annual 
subscriptions and donations, A fair was 
held recently for its benefit. Many phil- 
anthropic men and women in Boston are 
interested in the West End Nursery, and 
through their efforts it will probably be 
helped to extend its beneficent work. 
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TO THE MASSACHUSETTS LEAGUES. 


MONTHLY LETTER. APRIL, 1901. 


The State Board of Directors held its 
April meeting at 3 Park St., Boston, on 
April 5. 

It was voted that the following list of 
questions, to which answers are desired 
by Mrs. Maud Wood Park, the chairman 
of the State Board, should be sent out to 
the local Leagues. The president of each 
League is requested to send the answer to 
Mrs. Park in care of Miss C. Wilde, 3 Park 
St., Boston, not later than May 10. 


1, low many members has your League 
gained, or lost, since it last paid its annu- 
al dues to the State Association? 

2. Please give a list of the names and 
addresses of those persons who were mem- 
bers on April 1, 1901, 

3, Also a list of the officers at the same 
date. 

4. What is the membership fee of your 
League? 

5. When does it hold its annual meet- 
ing? 

6. How many meetings does it hold in 
the course of a year? 

7. What has been the plan of the meet- 
ings (subjects, speakers, etc. )? 

8s. Are the affairs of the League man- 
aged by the members themselves or by an 
executive committee? 

%, What is your form of constitution? 

10. What are your arrangements for 
press work? 

11. How many members of your League 
are subscribers to the WoMAN’S JOURNAL? 

12. How many to the Women’s Column? 

13. What is your opinion as to the 
best means of raising money for the State 
work, whether by a Bazar or otherwise? 

Any further remarks or explanations as 
to the work of your League will be wel- 
come. 

SUPERINTENDENTS. 

Mrs. Boland reported that a meeting of 
superintendents of departments had been 
held, and a plan laid out for more exten- 
sive and systematic work, An appropria- 
tion of $10 was voted to each superinten- 
dent toward the postage and other ex pen- 
ses of her department. 


REGISTRATION, 


Attention was called to the fact that in 
Boston women could register to vote up 
to April 23, and that registration would 
then close till Aug. 15. 


DIRECTORS’ CATECHISM, 


Mrs. Park has instituted a ‘Directors’ 
Catechism.’’ At each regular meeting of 
the State Board, each Director will be 
asked whether during the past month she 
has secured one new member for the Asso- 
ciation and one new subscriber for the 
WomAn’s JOURNAL, and whether she has 
done anything in the way of press work, 
At the April meeting the Directors re- 
ported nine new members, ten new sub- 
scribers, and several articles written for 
the papers. 

THE FORTNIGHTLIES, 

Three interesting Fortnightlies have 
been held. Mrs. Helen Coffin Beedy spoke 
on Dorothea Dix, Miss F. Henrietta Miller 
on Hindoo and Christian Occultism, and 
Mrs. Esther F, Boland on A Summer in 
Europe. 


LEAGUE REPORTS. 


The detailed reports of League meetings 
will be omitted this month. Among the 
especially brilliant meetings have been the 
reception to Lieut-Gov. Bates, given by 
the City Point League, a report of which 
will appear in the ‘patent insides’’ of 
seventy newspapers in Massachusetts and 
New York; the reception given by the 
Brighton and Allston League to its new 
members, at which Miss Jean Baird Pond 
of the Brighton High School gave her 
essay on suffrage that won the Abby May 
prize; the lecture given by Dr. Emily B. 
Ryder at Newton Centre under the aus- 
pices of the Newton League, on ‘‘The 
Progress of Women in India and the Far 
East,’’ with brief addresses by several 
prominent ministers; and the meeting at 
Mrs. Quiney A. Shaw’s of the Boston 
Equal Suffrage Association for Good Gov- 
ernment, with an able address by John 
Graham Brooks. 


MOCK HEARING. 


The women of the Era Club of New 
Orleans were so amused by the anti-suf- 
frage arguments at the Massachusetts 
legislative hearing that they reproduced 
the hearing in New Orleans as an enter- 
tainment, the widow of the Chief Justice 
of Louisiana presiding. 


NATIONAL CONVENTION, 


Any persons who are thinking of at- 
tending the National Suffrage Convention 
to be held in Minneapolis May 30-—June 6 
are earnestly requested to send their names 
to this office. A trip to the Yellowstone 
Park at reduced rates has been arranged 
for those delegates and friends who desire 


to take it, in connection with the conven- 
tion, and free hospitality will be furnished 
by the Minneapolis women to all delegates 
who apply long enough in advance. Mas- 
sachusetts is entit] to seventeen dele- 
gates. Let us try to send as full a delega- 
tion as possible. 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL, 
8 Park St., Boston, April 10, 1901, 
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JAPANESE WORKING GIRLS 





If 1 were asked to say of all that I saw 
in Japan, what it is that lives most viv- 
idly in my memory, says a writer in the 
Century, I should probably shock my 
artistic reader by saying that it was the 
loading of a steamship at Nagasaki with 
coal. The huge vessel, the ‘‘Empress of 
Japan,’’ was one morning, soon after its 
arrival at Nagasaki, suddenly festooned— 
Ican use no other word—from stem to 
stern on each side with a series of hang- 
ing platforms, the broadest nearest the 
base and diminishing as they rose, strung 
together by ropes, and ascending from the 
sampans, or huge boats in which the coal 
had been brought alongside the steamer, 
until the highest and narrowest platform 
was just below the particular port-hole 
through which it was received into the 
ship. There were, in each case, all along 
the sides of the ship, some four or five of 
these platforms, one above another, on 
each of which stood a young girl. On 
board the sampans men were busy filling 
a long line of baskets holding, I should 
think, each about two buckets of coal, 
and these were passed up from the sam- 
pans in a continuous and unbroken line 
until they reached their destination, each 
young girl, as she stood on her particular 
platform, passing, or rather almost throw- 
ing, these huge basketfuls of coal to the 
girl above her, and she again to her mate 
above her, and so on to the end. The 
rapidity, skill, and, above all, the rhythmic 
precision with which, for hours, this really 
tremendous task was performed was an 
achievement which might well fill an 
American athlete with envy and dismay. 
As I moved to and fro on the deck above 
them, watching this unique scene, I took 
out my watch to time these girls, and 
again and again I counted sixty-nine bas- 
kets—they never fell below sixty—passed 
on board in this way in a single minute. 
Think of it for a moment. The task—I 
ought rather call it an art, so neatly, 
simply, and gracefully was it done— 
was this: the young girl stooped to her 
companion below her, seized from her 
uplifted hands a huge basket of coal, and 
then, shooting her lithe arms upward, 
tossed it laughingly to the girl above her 
in the ever-ascending chain. And all the 
while there was heard, as one passed along 
from one to another of these chains of liv- 
ing elevators, a clear, rhythmical sound, 
which I supposed at first to have been pro- 
duced by some bystander striking the 
metal string of something like a mando- 
lin, but which I discovered after a little 
while was a series of notes produced by 
the lips of these young coal-heavers them- 
selves— distinct, precise, melodious and 
stimulating. And at this task these girls 
continued, uninterruptedly and blithely, 
from ten o’clock in the morning until four 
o’clock in the afternoon, putting on board 
in that time, I was told, more than one 
thousand tons of coal. I am quite free to 
say that I do not believe that there is 
another body of work folk in the world 
who could have performed the same task 
in the same time and with the same ease. 
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OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 

NEW York, 

Editors Woman’s Journal : 
Last week on Tuesday your correspond- 
ent spent a very interesting day in Albany. 
Mrs. Frances Bayliss Clark, a well-known 
woman of society and club interests, ac- 
companied me. On reaching the city 
about noon, we went at once to the capi- 
tol, where our first visit was to the senate 
chamber. After listening awhile to the 
routine business, which was being disposed 
of with monotonous regularity, we went 
to the assembly chamber, Mr. Hal Bell, 
the member from my own district in this 
city, was most kind, and we were enabled 
to meet personally many of the assembly- 
men, who were informed on the especial 
bills in which we were interested. We 
learned from Dr. N. H. Henry of New 
York that the salaries of the school teach- 
ers were safe. Mr. Otto Kelsey of Liv- 
ingston stopped for a moment to say that 
the police matrons would certainly be 
protected under the new charter, and that 
he was proud of the fact that the bill giv- 
ing tax-paying women the right to vote 
had passed the assembly. Mr. Robert J. 
Fish of Madison, the chairman of the ju- 
dicary committee, was most courteous, 
and when he learned that we came up 
especially to look after the bill pending 
before his committee which gives to the 
widower the right of ‘‘dower” as well as 
of ‘‘curtesy’’ in the lands of the deceased 
wife, he kindly suggested that we should 
come before the committee at the meeting 
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to be held in the afternoon and state the 
case. Many other members were also 
seen, among them being Mr. John Hill 
Morgan of Brooklyn, whom we personally 
thanked for the passage of the law which 
enables a wife to be buried beside her 
husband. 

At the hour appointed for the hearing 
Mrs, Clark and myself were in the judi- 
ciary committee room, No attempt what- 
ever had been made to advertise the hear- 
ing, which was entirely unexpected, as 
has been stated; but some twenty people 
had gathered, besides the members of the 
committee, among whom was Mr. Thomas 
F. Mathews of Rensselaer, the author of 
the bill. Mr. Bell introduced me to the 
committee, and after a brief statement of 
the objections to the proposed act, many 
questions were put and answered. The 
point was made that we asked only for an 
equal adjustment of the inheritance laws 
controlling the distribution of property 
in the estates of husband and wife, but 
that it was not fair to give to the widower 
the use of all the deceased wife’s lands 
for the whole of his life if she dies with- 
out awill, while the widow, under like 
conditions, gets only the use of one-third 
of the husband's real estate. 

Some objections were made to taking 
away ‘‘curtesy.’’ ‘‘Why, it is all we have 
left,’ cried one member, “You women 
have got everything else.”’ 

To this I replied that we were in favor 
of absolute justice, and that I had with 
me a bill giving to the widower a third of 
the wife’s land, in other words the equiv- 
alent of dower, but that it did not seem 
fair to give him all. 

In an informal conversation with Mr. 
Mathews he professed himself as willing 
to make any modifications in the pending 
measure that were reasonable, and it 
seems probable that in its present form it 
will not meet with the approval of the 
committee. It is very late in the session 
now, and my own view is that it will be 
better to lay the whole matter over to the 
next Legislature and then endeavor to 
have an act passed which shall give an 
equality of inheritance between the es- 
tates of wife and husband, thus doing 
away with the other inequalities which 
now exist in the matter of personal prop- 
erty as well as real estate. 

Just before leaving the capitol we met 
the Hon, Timothy E. Ellsworth, senator 
from the 45th district, who is chairman 
pro tem. of the Senate, and talked with 
him in regard to the bill which does away 
with the present system of common-law 
marriages by providing that all such 
unions must be recorded. He said he 
was entirely opposed to it, but feared it 
might pass; in that event we urged upon 
him the propriety of giving the widest 
possible publicity to so radical an innova- 
tion. 

The regular monthly meeting of the 
New York City Legislative League was 
beld at the Tuxedo on Thursday after- 
noon, April 4. As the president, your 
correspondent, was unavoidably absent, 
the first vice-president, Mrs. Theodosia C, 
Goss, presided. There was a large attend- 
ance, over 40, although the day was 
stormy. The address of the afternoon was 
given by Mrs. Arthur L. Smith. This lady 
was born in India; both her father’s and 
husband's families were in high official po- 
sitions, and she has had every opportunity 
to study the conditions during her long 
residence there, Iler theme was “Woman 
under Hindoo Law,*’ and she gave an ad- 
dress interesting from the fullness of her 
information, As her statements were 
quite at variance with recent descriptions 
of the sufferings of women in that land, I 
hope that you will give them in her own 
words. She said: 

“The Hindvos consider religion to be 
the core of all education, and their relig- 
ion inculeates the greatest reverence for 
woman, regarding her as superior to man. 
In the Sanscrit the order ‘woman and 
man’ ‘wife and husband,’ ‘‘mother and 
father,’ is used, on the principle that the 
more important should be mentioned first. 
Extracts from the laws of Menu, the great 
legislator of the IHlindoos, read as follows: 

Where women are honored, there the 
gods are pleased; but where they are dis- 
honored, no sacred rite yields rewards. 

Where female relatives live in grief, the 
family soon wholly perishes; but that 
family where they are not unhappy ever 
prospers. 

In like manner, care must be taken of 
women who have no sons, of those whose 
family is extinct, of wives and widows 
faithful to their lords, and of women 
afflicted with diseases. 

A righteous king must punish like 
thieves those relatives who appropriate 
the property of such females during their 
lifetime. 

A man must take care of his sister and 
the sister of his father and mother. To 
them he must behave as to his own 
mother, though his mother is more to be 
venerated than they. 

A mother shall obtain the inheritance 
of a son (who dies) without issue, and, if 
the mother be dead, the paternal grand- 
mother shall take the estate. 

‘Mill, in his ‘History of India,’”’ said 
Mrs. Smith, wrote: 





“In the absence of direct male heirs, 
widows succeed to a life interest in real 
and absolute interest in personal prop- 
erty. The daughters inherit absolutely. 
Where there are sons, mothers and 
daughters are entitled to shares, and 
wives hold peculiar property from a vari- 
ety of sources over which a husband has 
no contro] during their lives, and which 
descend to their own heirs, with a prefer- 
ence, in some cases, to females, 

‘He also wrote: 

“If we look to the portraits of women 
painted by Hindoos themselves, in their 
tales, plays, and poems, we shall find 
them invariably described as amiable, 
modest, gentle, accomplished, intelligent; 
as exercising a very important influence 
upon men, and as treated by them with 
tenderness and respect. 

“The marriage of the Orient and Occi- 
dent,” she said, ‘‘now taking place, is cer- 
tain to be of immense value to both. We 
of the Occident need their spirituality, 
and they need our practicality,”’ 

Many eager questions were asked Mrs. 
Smith after the close of her remarks, and 
to all questions as to abuses of women in 
child marriage, she claimed that these 
only occurred in the lower classes, and 
were no more dreadful than the degrada- 
tions to which women in this country 
were forced to submit. 

Mrs. Clarence Burns gave a description 
of the purposes of the Industrial School 
for Girls which the New York State Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs is seeking to 
establish. An animated discussion fol- 
lowed, in which Mrs. Burns presented 
additional facts in support of the plan. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE, 

75 East 81st Street. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


Mrs, Eva Munson Smith, of Springfield, 
Ill., has puplished a leaflet entitled ‘The 
Enforcement of Law’ from the point of 
view of a white ribbon woman. 


Miss Anna Lyle has just completed 
fifty years of teaching in the Philadelphia 
public schools, forty-one years of that 
period as principal of a primary school, 


A young Armenian who worked two 
years for a man in Connecticut, and is 
recommended by him as perfectly trust- 
worthy, wants a place to do either house- 
work or farm work, 


Miss Mary Harriott Norris, of New 
Jersey, author of ‘The Gray House of 
the Quarries,’’ has written a novel of the 
American Civil War, entitled ‘The 
Grapes of Wealth,’’ which will soon be 
published by Small, Maynard & Co, It 
gives an impressive view of that great 
struggle. 

At St. John’s M. E, Church, City Point, 
Boston, on Easter Sunday, Mr. H. B. 
Blackwell addressed about a hundred 
members of the Men’s Club of the church, 
by invitation, on municipal suffrage for 
women. Much enthusiasm was aroused. 
A resolution in favor of suffrage was 
passed with only three dissentients, and 
Mr. Blackwell was made an honorary 
member of the club by a unanimous vote. 


Mrs. Potter VPalmer’s son Honoré has 
been elected to the city council in Chi- 
cago. His mother took an active part in 
securing his election, and is praised for 
doing so. Mrs. Lydia Avery Coonley 
Ward writes: ‘At his first speech a num- 
ber of prominent young society ladies 
were present, and [ did not see any criti- 
cism made of its being improper for them 
to be there.” 

Two courageous gypsy girls almost 
caused a riot at Monomiee, IIL, on April 
10, by their refusal to be treated as arti- 
cles of merchandise. It is refreshing to 
read, under the title “Girls Wouldn’t Be 
Sold,”’ that ‘Juanita Costello and Margot 
Czesk, sixteen and seventeen years old, 
had been sold by their guardian, Nicholas 
Karoptkin, a Russian, to a Brazilian, also 
a member of the band, for $800. The 
girls refused to recognize che sale, and 
threatened their prospective master. The 
Brazilian then swore out a warrant for 
Karoptkin, charging him with obtaining 
money by false pretences. A squad of 
police secured the Russian, who drew a 
revolver on them. The failure to secure 
an interpreter made it impossible to get 
evidence against the prisoner, and he was 
discharged. During the trial before Mag- 
istrate Lloyd a mob gathered and made 
threats of lynching and tar and feathers. 
The gypsies hastily packed up their be- 
longings and fled.”’ 








WELL-FITTING and well-wearing Gloves 
at the right price are a great pleasure, 
and not always obtainable. Now we are 
going to suggest, if you have been disap- 
pointed elsewhere, that you try a pair 
from Miss Fisk’s Store, 144 Tremont 
Street. Her gloves are all made to her 
order, and no matter what make you pur- 
chase, you are assured of satisfaction. 





FORM OF BEQUEST. 


There is no more effective way to aid 
the cause of equal rights than by assisting 
the woman suffrage papers. 


FORM OF BEQUEST. 

I hereby give and bequeath to the Proprie- 
tors of he Weeaw's JOURNAL, ublished in 
Boston, a corporation established by the laws 
of Massachusetts, the sum of ollars, to 
be applied by such Proprietors, principal and 
interest, at their discretion, to the support or 
improvement of the paper, and the promotion 
of the principles which it advocates. 











RicH, warm, healthy blood is given by 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla, and thus coughs, 
colds, and pneumonia are prevented. 
Take it now. 











AMUSEMENTS. 
souare | heatre. 


SQUARE 


a1 Tremont St. Telephone 977 Tremont. 
Office 165 Tremont St. 





Branch 


Fall and Winter Season. 
Daily atzandx *.M 
WEEK BEGINNING MONDAY, APRIL 15, 


“The Merchant of Venice.” 


PRICES: 


Evenings, 15c., 25c., 50c, 


Prices: { Buttsete’ lea” sea’ sen 





MUSIC HALL 


Hamilton Pl.—Winter St.—Tel. 544 Oxford. 


WEEK OF April 15 


Edith Mason Thomas Persse 


Prison Scene from “Faust,” 


AFTERNOONS: .. . « 10c, and 25e, 
EVENINGS: 10c., 25c. and 50c, 


HOLIDAYS ) 
and ° 
SATURDAYS: } 


25c, and 50c, 





We know if you will try any 
style of Glove sold at 


MISS M. F. FISK’S, 


144 Tremont Street, 


you will be pleased with the 
shape, wearing qualities, and 
price. The stock is the choic- 
est in the city. 


WESTOVER & FOSS 


(Successors to HARVEY BLUNT.) 


Caterers 
and Confectioners. 


WEDDING AND COLLEGE SPREADS 


A SPECIALTY. 
715 TREMONT STREET, 


BOSTON. 
Telephone, 435-4 Tremont, 


Astor House, 


BROADWAY, NEW YORK 











On the European Plan, 


Rooms, $1 and upwards. The accommodations 
of the Astor will be found first-class in every re- 
spect. Elevator running night and day. 

F. J. ALLEN, e ° P Proprieto 


FIFTH AVENUE 
HOTEL, 


Madison Square, NEW YORK 
THE Largest, Best Appointed and Most Liberal 


Managed Hotel in the City, with the Most Cen 
tral and Delightful Location. 


HITCHCOCK, DARLING & CO, 


Adams House, 


BOSTON. 











EUROPEAN PLAN. 


Washington Street, °’’’sov.stox “8? 


CENTRAL LOCATION, near Theatres and Prin- 
cipal Dry Goods Stores. All leading electric car 
routes pass the door. GEORGE G. HALL, Prop. 
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DAFFUDILS. 





BY LORD DE TABLEY. 
I.question with the amber daffodils, 
Sheeting the floors of April, how she fares ; 
Where king-cup buds gleam out between the 
rills 
And celandine in wide gold beadlets 
glares. 


By pastured brows and swelling hedge-row 
bowers, 

From crumpled leaves the primrose bunch- 
es slip; 

My hot face rolled in their faint-scented 
: flowers, 

I dream her rich cheek rests beside my lip. 


All weird sensations of the fervent prime 
Are like great harmonies, whose touch 
can move 
The glow of gracious impulse: thought and 
time 
Renew my love with life, my life with love. 





When this old world, new-born, puts glories | 


ou 
I cannot think she never will be won. 


te 


THE HILL PASTURE. 





BY EVALEEN 8TEIN. 





In silky balls beside the stream 
The pussy-willows stand, 

Where thick the yellow cowslips gleam 
Upon the reedy land. 


And up the hill-side, green and steep, 
The lacing dogwood boughs 

In fleeting glimpses show the sheep 
Like blossoms as they browse. 


The redbud trees are wrapped in rose, 
The hawthorn throbs and pales, 

And launched by every breeze that blows 
The elm-seeds spread their sails. 


They float like shining spangles bright 
Adown the sunny air, 

And cargoes sweet of sheer delight 
Unto my heart they bear. 


In happy dreams I watch the flocks, 
While, like a lavish king, 

With golden key the Day unlocks 
The treasures of the Spring. 


SOO” 


A GREETING FOR SPRING, 


BY FRANK DEMPSTER SHERMAN. 





Let us go forth and meet her 
As she comes through the eastern gates ; 
Let us away to greet her 
Whom the lover-like land awaits 
In arapturous mood to bless, 
All impatient for her caress ; 
Let us mount up the purple slopes 
That are murmurous with their hopes; 
And the winds speeding on before 
In their haste to be first shall sing 
Of the earth’s wide floor, that is dotted o’er 
With the emerald steps of Spring. 


Moses upon the mountains 
Strikes his rod on the marble snow, 
Freeing the crystal fountains ; 
And the streams through the plains below 
Are ber couriers swift, who run 
In the glow of the golden sun 
Through the fields on their silver feet 
With the gladdening promise sweet— 
She is coming with laughing eyes 
From the Orient’s sun-wrapt land, 
From the land that lies under tranquil skies 
Like an opal in Allah’s hand. 


Up at the dawn’s first waking 
From her dreams in the night’s long gloom! 
Up when the east is breaking 
Like a rose into scarlet bloom! 
When the buds in the branches shine, 
And the blood of the slender vine 
From the tip of each tiny stem 
Oozes out and becomes a gem, 
Till the world like a queen is drest 
For a carnival glad and gay, 
And awaits her guest in the curtained west 
At the odorous doors of day. 


Hark! on the breeze a rally 
And a rustle of wings is heard! 
Over the misty valley 
Soars a heavenly singing bird 
Like a sapphire that burns with song; 
And it drops to the earth erelong, 
Where it kindles a mighty choir 
Into flames of a lyric fire; 
And the jewel that falls to earth 
In the silvery sod is set 
And it marks the birth out of winter’s dearth 
Of a delicate violet. 


Let us go forth and linger 
At the gates with the sunrise bars, 
Watching to see her finger 
As she slips off its ring of stars, 
And a radiant face which gleams 
With the joy of the year’s sweet dreams. 


> oe 


MRS. FAY’S TIDYING-UP MACHINE. 


BY LILY E. ALLEN. 





Mrs. Fay sat down in the dining-room 
with a weary sigh. Dinner was nearly 
ready, and her husband momentarily ex- 
pected, but the floor was strewn with the 
blocks, doll clothes, and scraps of paper, 
just as the children had left them as they 
rushed out to look for their father. 

Mrs. Fay had given a counterpart of 
that same weary sigh after breakfast that 
morning, on going into the children’s 
room and finding shoes, night-robes, and 
yesterday's clothes scattered in wild con- 
fusion, while the owners were so en- 
grossed with their play out-doors that it 





would ohly have added to Mrs. Fay’s bur- 
dens to call them in, and then superintend 
the putting away. As she sat waiting for 
her husband, she said to herself: 

‘What shall I do? I am so tired, I feel 
as if I couldn’t get down there and pick 
those things up, and yet it would be 
harder to call in the children and set them 
at it than to do it myself. They would 
keep saying, ‘Where shall I put this, and 
this?’—and really, I don’t know myself 
where to put all their playthings. But I 
surely must teach them habits of neatness 
somehow. Isappose it must be ‘line upon 
line, precept upon, precept.’ How I wish 
there was some kind of an automatic 
tidying-up machiae!"’ 

by this time the husband and children 
had made their appearance, and tired Mrs. 
Fay took up the dinner and permitted it 
to be eaten in the still untidy room, ex- 
cusing herself with the thought, ‘‘It is 
for this the children are 
hungry and I am so tired,.”’ 


just once, 80 

All the rest of the day Mrs. Fay was 
rather abstracted—‘hatching an _idea,’’ 
her husband said. The incubating was 
over by the time the children were in bed, 
and the fledgling idea committed to her 
husband’s tender care, where it thrived 
and grew. Mr. Fay was aman who showed 
exceptional interest in the training of his 
children, and these little evening confer- 
ences were among the most helpful intlu- 
ences of Mrs. Fay’s life asa mother. This 
particular one, like many others, had its 
little season of prayer for wisdom and 
guidance, and for God’s blessing upon the 
plans they should adopt to help their 
children to be all they wanted to have 
them become. The next day the little 
Fays were told that on New Year’s Day, 
two weeks distant, a new experiment was 
to tried to keep the home more 
orderly. 

On Christmas Eve, all the children were 
delighted with a piece of furniture all 
their own, and all the dearer to them be- 
cause, as one said, ‘‘Papa made it him- 
self... The lower part of it contained a 
large drawer for each of the small Fays, 
capable of holding all the dolls and doll 
clothes the little girl Fays were ever likely 
to possess, or as many tops, marbles, balls, 
and blocks as the little boy Fays could 
amass at any one time. The upper part 
contained shelves for work-boxes, and 
books, etc., and above these were pigeon- 
holes for games, cards, Sunday-schoo] 
papers, pencils, crayons, ete. Made from 
old grocery boxes, it was not a very ele- 
gant piece of furniture, but Mrs. Fay 
thought, as she saw it, ‘‘Here is part of 
the solution.” 


be 


On New Year's Day the children eagerly 
claimed the promise to begin the experi- 
ment; so Mrs, Fay took a sheet of paper, 


and let the children cut it into small 
pieces. On each piece she wrote the 
word, ‘‘Orderliness.’’ These were put 


into a pigeon-hole within easy reach of 
the children, and then the plan was 
explained, 

For every misplaced article they should 
put away into its proper place, in its 
proper jform, they were entitled to take 
for themselves one ticket. All articles of 
one sort which had been used together 
were to be counted as as, for in- 
stance, scraps of paper, or a number of 
blocks or clothes. They were also entitled 
to one ticket each if they hung up their 
hats on coming in, hats and wraps count- 
ing as one. Each child was to put away 
his own property tirst, leaving that of the 
others for a reasonable time, to give the 
owners the first chance, On Sunday these 
things were to be performed as a labor of 
love, a sort of Sabbath offering, without 
the tickets. When they should each ac- 
quire fifty tickets, they were to be enti- 
tled to a small treat of some kind, usually 
a surprise. 

A toy bureau was found with a tiny 
drawer for each child to keep his tickets 
in, and the plan went into operation at 
once. About once a week the children 
acquired their fifty tickets, and put them 
back into the pigeon-hole to begin anew, 
while the wits of their mother were kept 
busy devising surprises. 
was a call on some friend whom the chil- 


one, 


Sometimes it 


Sometimes a shopping expe- 
garment was timed to 
Sometimes a walk, 


dren loved. 
dition or a 
come in just right. 
occasionally a ride; sometimes a game of 
croquet with both father and mother. 
Once it was a dolls’ washing-day, when 
the dolls’ clothes were carried through all 
the stages of a regular ‘‘grown-up’’ 
washing-day, under the mother’s direc- 
tion. Mrs. Fay smiled to herself at the 
absurdity of a washing-day being consid- 
ered a treat, but the children saw 
incongruity in the connection, and voted 
it one of the best treats they had enjoyed. 

Then friends helped Mrs. Fay out some- 
times, and the gifts of a canary bird,a 
family of kittens, and some illustrated 
fashion plates were timed so as to come 
as treats. Usually the children planned 
to keep together with their tickets, but 
occasionally one was ready first; then 
some individual treat was allowed, as a 


new 


no 





hair ribbon, or a handkerchief, or a ride 
on a bicycle, with father to hold the 
wheel steady. 

The elder members of the family found 
themselves beginning to walk more cir- 
cumspectly to avoid the humiliation of 
hearing some one announce, ‘‘I’ve got a 
ticket for putting away papa’s hat,”’ or 
“I'll get a ticket for mamma’s scissors.” 

Of course, questions sometimes arose, 
such as whether a child was entitled to 
one ticket or to more for certain deeds. 
These questions were referred to the fam- 
ily council, which might be considered in 
session at any mealtime, and each member 
expressed his personal opinion on the 
question, the questioner always abiding 
by the decision of the majorlty. 

Mrs. Fay found herself drawn nearer to 
her children through planning to give 
herself to them more than she had done 
in her crowded, busy life, and she discov- 
ered that both time and strength were 
more abundant than they had been. As 
to the children themselves, although there 
were times when interest flagged some- 
what, there were oftener times when they 
put things away from force of habit and 
forgot all about getting the tickets to 
which they were entitled, 

Several months had passed when Mrs. 
Fay came into the bedroom one morning 
and saw the busy hands hanging up the 
clothes and tidying up the room, for 
morning was the great harvest-time for 
tickets. ‘Why, this room seems to clear 
itself as if by magic!’’ she exclaimed, 
cheerily, by way of encouragement. 

“Yes, mamma,” said Dorothy, the eld- 
est, ‘‘you’ve invented the automatic tidy- 
ing-up machine,’’—Congregation«list. 
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GIRLS, BE BRAVE! 

In her **Talks with Girls’’ in the Wom- 
an’s Home Companion, Ada C, Sweet gives 
the following excellent advice to nervous 
women and to girls who believe that to 
pretend fear is a feminine virtue: 

“Without courage a fine, high character 
is impossible. Girls need to cultivate this 
magnificent virtue. ‘To be afraid of noth- 
ing is enviable. It is too much the cus- 
tom to excuse girls for cowardice, which 
is the lowest form of selfish fear. Yet it 
is not uncommon to hear a girl say, ‘] am 
an abject coward.’ 

“This confession should be rebuked, 
but out of deference to custom we only 
smile when we hear it from girls or women. 
A boy or man is ashamed of yielding to 
fear. He conceals his weakness if he is 
afraid, and in concealing it half cures it, 
for he is obliged to battle with his abject 
love of self in order to keep the respect of 
the people around him, In the end he as- 
serts his own power, and ceases to be 
ruled by fear. 

‘Nervous, impressionable girls should 
cease to slander themselves by announcing 
that they are cowards. It is dangerous to 
play with the vital sources of character, 
The girl who thinks or says: ‘Oh, I should 
be frightened out of my wits by a fire! I 
should throw myself out of the first win- 
dow,’ etc., will, it is more than likely, do 
something foolish should a fire occur. 
The girl who thinks and says that in case 
of fire she will first of all strive to keep 
her mind steady, and then do all she can 
practically and quickly for others and 
herself, will probably turn out a heroine 
when her time of trial comes. 

“To assume voluntarily the attitude of 
a helpless weakling is dangerous. Habits 
of mind, of imagination, become fixed, as 
do those of the body... . Anyway, don’t 
boast of any of your weaknesses. Cour- 
age can be cultivated if one has a deter- 
mined will,” 

_—_——a om 
ON THE OTHER SIDE. 

The well-fed American, says Mr. Henry 
Briggs, who was a trader in China for 
twenty years, can have no idea of the 
utterly bare life of the Chinese rice-picker. 
It is, at the best, perpetual semi-starva- 
tion. In years when the crop is short 
these men grow into the likeness of skele- 
tons. Infant female children are smoth- 
ered to save them from the pangs of death 
by famine. Yet in the midst of this hard- 
ship and want they are kind and consid- 
erate neighbors, helping and nursing each 
other with much tenderness. 

Mr. Briggs says that one autumn, ina 
year of famine, he went with two English 
travellers to shoot ducks in the vast rice 
swamps. They lost their way, and after 
wandering for hours, met a Chinese of the 
lowest class, who conducted them, after 
two hours of hard plowing through the 
mud of the swamps, back to their starting 
place. The man was thin and weak, and 
was pale with exhaustion when he turned 
to go home. Hence it wasa liberal hand- 
ful of money which they offered him in 
payment—more than he could earn by two 
years of labor, for wages in China are al- 
most incredibly low. 

To their astonishment, he refused to 
accept any reward whatever. The reason 
he gave was that Confucius had ordered 








his followers to show kindness to their 
brother men. ‘We are so poor,”’ he said, 
“that the chance rarely comes to us to 


obey him. No such chance as this has 
ever before come to me. I will not lose 
,*? 


‘*Nor was this a solitary case,’’ says Mr. 
Briggs. ‘‘It is the habitual temper of the 
people.’’ Such incidents as this lend 
weight to the statement so often made by 
those most familiar with China, that con- 
tinued seizure of territory by foreigners 
and the interference with domestic laws 
and customs have roused the Chinese to a 
fury quite at variance with their usual 
tem per.— Youth’s Companion. 





IN THE MUSICAL WORLD. 

New England Conservatory of 
Music, Boston, offers $1,000 in prizes for 
original composition. The competition 
is open to all composers resident for five 
years in the United States. The choral 
work, for which a prize of 3600 will be 
awarded, must be composed for mixed 
chorus and for original English text. The 
prize of $400 to be awarded for symphonic 
work refers to symphony, suite sym- 
phonic poem, or concerto for pianoforte, 
violin, or violincello, with orchestra ac- 
companiment. Compositions must be 
submitted before June 1, 1901. 


The 


Miss Annie Shaw Faulkner, of Chicago, 
has originated and developed a type of 
musical lectures as interesting as it is 
unique. She analyzes the weekly concert 
programmes in advance of their render- 
ing, for the benefit of several classes in 
her city. She also gives some account of 
the life of the composer, his struggles, 
ambitions, and achievements. Miss Faulk- 
ner’s audiences are made up almost 
wholly of society women, who find here 
enlightenment upon the mysteries of the 
great musical compositions. She weaves 
skilfully together the romantic and tech- 
nical sides, preserving the relation of one 
to the other, and during the past four 
seasons her field has been steadily widen- 
ing, until she has now achieved a substan- 
tial success in a line of effort in which 
she was the pioneer, 





The Fortnightly Club of Cleveland, O., 
will entertain the National Federation of 
Musical Clubs at its second biennial meet- 
ing on April 30 to May 3. The mornings 
will be occupied with business, and 
papers on club methods by Mrs. Theodore 
Thomas, honorary president of the Fed- 
eration, and distinguished musical club 
women. Ample time will be given to 
discuss the papers. The afternoons will 
be reserved for concerts by the federated 
clubs, and a reception given the delegates 
by an officer of the Fortnightly. This 
gathering of musical women from every 
State in the Union will form a convention 
unparalleled in the history of musical club 
work, 





WHY WUMEN JOIN CLUBS, 

Women join clubs because they enjoy 
sociability which is placed upon an intel- 
lectual basis. The pleasure to be derived 
from the exclusively fashionable gather- 
ings is militated against by the fact that 
the circle is comparatively small, and is 
composed of persons who have similar tra- 
ditions and standards. There is apt, after 
a time, to be a sense of monotony; there is 
also apt to be rivalry; and, above all, a 
woman must be young and beautiful or 
rich and influential in order to extract 
the true essence of the pleasure of fash- 
ionable society. Club society is much 
more democratic, and is composed of a 
greater variety of elements. Its reason for 
being is intellectual. Such rivalry as ex- 
ists has nothing to do with material things. 
The elderly and plain woman, poor in 
purse and unknown outside of her club, 
may win her double-firsts there, and find 
a life that otherwise would have been 
lonely and unexpressed, filled and warmed 
by what she receives and what she is able 
to give.—Mrs. Ella W. Peattie in Chicago 
Times-Herali, 
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THE PROMOTION OF PATRIOTISM, 

The exaggerated reports and misleading 
statements given in the newspapers re- 
garding the disagreements in the National 
Society, Daughters of the American Rev- 
olution, are calculated co obscure the 
splendid record made by the organization 
along its chosen lines, The leading pur- 
poses of the D. A. R., briefly stated, are 
to do honor to those who achieved Ameri- 
can independence, and “to foster true 
patriotism and love of country.” 

Much has been accomplished along these 
lines by the D. A, R. during its ten years 
of existence. Many measures have been 
adopted to promote patriotism, as will be 
seen from the following summary made 
by Sarah Swan Griffin in the Patriotic Re. 
view for March: 


In Massachusetts, the State regent, Miss 
Sara Whittimore Daggett, illustrated her 








idea of practical patriotism by giving to 
the Italians of the city an illustrated lec. 
ture on American history, in their own 
language. The Old South Chapter is 
going on with that work. A club for his. 
torical study and good citizenship has 
been established by the Paul Revere Chap. 
ter in the Dennison House for the unfor-. 
tunate children of that district. Portraits 
of patriotic men and women and prizes for 
essays have been offered by the two Low. 
ell chapters—the Molly Varnum and Old 
Bay State. Patriotic songs, busts, flags, 
pictures, etc., have been presented by sey- 
eral chapters to schools,—the Paul Revere 
in particular, In Maine the chapters haye 
placed framed copies of the Declaration of 
Independence in the schools, and in New 
Hampshire one chapter paid for a course 
of historic lectures by Prof. John Fiske, 
and all the children of the city were in- 
vited. Pennsylvania Daughters are offer- 
ing liberal sums as prizes to competitors 
in the women’s colleges, and prizes are 
offered in the public schools for the best 


j themes on the principles governing the 


old heroic days, as applied to our civie 
government. The New York City Chap- 
ter has given a scholarship to Barnard 
College. The Buffalo Chapter has gone 
on record as elevating the standards of 
education in that city by causing the 
elimination of politics from the schoo] 
board. Texas has followed the example 
of New York and endowed a chair of 
American history in the University of 
Texas. Ohio has published ten thousand 
copies of a very attractive book of national 
songs for use in the public schools, has 
offered prizes for historical essays, and 
has founded a chair of American history 
in the College for Women. Iowa Daugh- 
ters have presented 125 mounted pictures 
of American art and history to the public 
libraries of the State, for the use of 
teachers and clubs. Minnesota, Indiana, 
and Illinois are all extremely interested 
in historical education in the schools. 
The District of Columbia gives a gold 
medal annually to the pupils of the high 
school for the best patriotic essay. This 
very scant outline presents a mere sugges- 
tion of the work and the patriotic spirit 
which tends to influence the lives and 
thoughts of the coming generation. 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


KANSAS. 
SALINA, Kan., APRIL 3, 1901. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Never since Kansas was a State has she 
been guilty of such an unreasonably disa- 
greeable March and early April as this 
year. So declares the early settler, and 
everybody assents. Our Clerk of the 
Weather, not satistied with giving us rain 
and mud for primary elections, had to add 
snow and wind and slush and sleet for our 
election days. 

Nearly 150 of our smaller cities hold 
their elections on the first Monday in 
April, while the larger cities elect on the 
first Tuesday in the same month. Both 
these days were stormy all over the State, 
and the mud was so bad that the horses 
were plastered with it to their backs. 
Perhaps we could have endured it with 
more fortitude if we had been more accus- 
tomed to it, but we so generally have sun- 
shine and dry streets that such unkind 
conditions were frightful to us, and griev- 
ous for election day; but I am glad to say 
it did not deter women from voting any 
more than it did men. When we women 
could not walk, we found a way to ride. 
We got there, and laughed at the difficul- 
ties, and everybody remarked upon the 
boon of short skirts. 

We had the usual amusing election-day 
incidents to smile at, besides. For ex- 
ample: The woman who never votes be- 
cause her husband doesn’t like woman 
suffrage, and had a sneer for the ‘‘strong- 
minded women who would go out in the 
mud to vote,’’ was seen out in the same 
mud, shopping; we laughed her out of 
countenance. Then there is always the 
man who comes to vote and finds he has 
forgotten to register. I have yet to hear 
of a woman making that mistake. In 
Salina one of our candidates came confi- 
dently to the polling place only to learn 
that his name was not ‘written in the 
book.’’ It was such great fun for the men 
on the Election Board that he was obliged 
to furnish their dinners to prevent them 
from ‘‘putting him in the papers.”’ 

A dear great-grandmother of eighty 
came in with her daughter to vote, She 
said it was the first time she had ever 
voted, but she was so glad to help. 

I think we women were not as well or- 
ganized as usual, But it was hardly nec- 














What are Humors? 


They are vitiated or morbid fluids cours- 
the veins and the tissu: 
ihey are commonly due to defective diges- 
tion but sometimes inherited, 

How do they manifest themselves? 

In forms of 
salt rheum or eczema. pimples and bo!ls, 
and in weakness, linguor and 
debility. 

How are they expelled? By 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


which also builds up the system that has 
suffered from them. 

it is the best of ail medicines for al 
humors, 
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essary. We wonthe day. We always do 
when we set about it. We had subdivided 
our wards, and each committee had seen 
to it that each friend should take care that 
her neighbors were registered, and thus 
the town was well canvassed, though we 
were careful not to urge the registration 
of anybody who was not likely to vote our 
ticket. The opposition was composed 
mainly of men. ‘Their women are seldom 
organized. In all the years since 1887, in 
all the State, I have never known them to 
be organized but once. 

Men in our municipal elections are sel- 
dom as well organized as women are. A 
prominent lawyer and politician of Topeka 
told me that at the primary election in his 
ward there was this year a spirited con- 
test between the men and women voters 
to see which could poll the biggest vote. 
Both worked like beavers. At noon their 
numbers were nearly equal, with men just 
a little ahead; but in an hour the women 
had come up to and passed the men in the 
race, and they stayed ahead to the closing 
of the polls, though the men beat the 
bush for voters. I inquired how it came 
about that the men got beaten like that. 
“Oh,’’ he answered, “the women were 
better organized than we were. Women 
are born organizers.”’ 

On the morning following our election 
day Mr, Johns and I walked down town 
to congratulate our officers-elect, and in- 
cidentally to see if my new tailored gown, 
just come, would fit. We met one of the 
leaders of politics in this section. He 
stopped, and bowing very impressively, 
said: ‘‘We take off our hats to the women 
voters of Salina, and especially to those of 
the Third Ward!’ And indeed the better 
element among the men of our city has 
always had occasion to dott hats to us on 
election day, because our women have 
again and again turned the scale for them. 

I am sorry to say it, but in the interest 
of truth it must be told that the canvass 
of the vote of the men of our city in yes- 
terday’s election showed the majority for 
aman most unfit for the office of mayor— 
a man whose record for years as council- 
man has been one of ‘‘boodling’’ and vio- 
lation of law, and protection to ‘joints’ 
and houses of prostitution. It may be 
wondered how it is that such a man can 
be elected where women are voters. The 
case is clear. This man resides in that 
ward which is made up chiefly of our 
“slums,’’ and by manipulating this ele- 
ment he has controlled the elections in 
his ward for years, if not by fair means, 
then by o.hers. One year ago he got in 
by one vote, and that vote and several 
others are generally believed to have be- 
longed to the other candidate. He is pos- 
sessed of unusual forcefulness, cunning, 
and knowledge of and influence over the 
base element in his ward, and he counted 
on that element there and all over the 
city to elect him mayor, and he was be- 
lieved to be backed by money from the 
Brewers’ Association of Kansas City and 
St. Louis. He ‘treckoned not without his 
host,’’ as far as the male voters of the 
town were concerned, for their votes 
would have elected him. But Salina’s 
women have to be reckoned with, too, 
and when their votes were counted it was 
found that they had reversed the situa- 
tion and elected a law and order candi- 
date, a man with a Scotch backbone and 
a determination to give the city decent 
government. I expected the women to 


do so, They have done it before, as I 
have said. 
Our Third Ward is a little larger than 


the others, and Third Ward women are 
usually better organized than the others.- 
The women generally vote more numer- 
ously in the afternoon, for housewifely 
reasons. At noon our men sent word to 
me: “If you women don’t get out and 
vote, we are defeated.’’ And I replied: 
“We'll be there. Don’t you fear!’ And 
we poured in all the afternoon; and now 
we Third Ward women are all proud that 
it was our handsome majority for the law 
and order ticket that saved the day. 

These details will not bore women who 
vote, but I fear I am becoming tiresome to 
those who do not belong to the voting 
body. 

When we come to write to outside friends 
about municipal elections in Kansas, we 
find that the woman vote is regarded here 
as so much a matter of course that little 
note of it is made in the dispatches, mere- 
ly the total of men’s and women’s votes 
given together; so that our account of 
figures must be meagre. Besides this, 
in third class cities, no separate count is 
made; there is no registration and no sep- 
arate ballot-box, as there are in the first 
and second class cities, 

Junction City registered 1,185 men and 
1,068 women. In Wichita 4,000 women 
registered. In Holton 383 women regis- 
tered and 700 men; Holton had only one 
ticket. In Eureka a majority of the votes 
were cast by women. Eureka is a county 
seat, and to the women is ascribed the 
credit for the hard-won victory of the law 
and order ticket. Atchison men registered 
8,123; women 2,160. In a former letter I 
reported Topeka women as registering 





6,324. It was afterward found to be 6,838. 

Miss Sadie Champlin was elected treas- 
urer of the school board in McPherson. 
Women were elected city treasurers and 
members of boards of education in several 
cities. Hutchinson registered women 1,420, 
men 2,260. The papers are full of ‘*The 
women won the day,’’ and ‘The women 
scratched the tickets,’’ and ‘Women much 
in evidence;’’ ‘‘Thanks to the women;”’ 
‘‘Women voted in large numbers despite 
the inclement weather,” &c., &c. 

The Topeka election is in doubt, The 
unofficial count shows the law and order 
candidate six votes short. The official 
count will be made on April 5. It is quite 
possible that the discrepancies almost in- 
variably discovered by the official count 
will turn the tables. Besides, the election 
is tu be contesied on the ground of fraud- 
ulent practices by the opposition. 

Notwithstanding the unusually large 
registration of men for municipal elec- 
tions, it has, as is common, fallen far 
short of what it is for Presidential, State 
and County elections. In Topeka more 
than 2,000 men who were registered to 
vote last November failed to register to 
vote for city ofticers this spring. In other 
cities the proportion of male stay-at-homes 
from city elections is about the same. 
After the municipal elections are over, the 
books are again opened for these stay-at- 
home-from-city-elections men to register 
for County, State and National elections. 
Thus we are enabled to see very distinctly 
that a large number of men do not vote 
in city elections. In Topeka this year 20 
per cent. of the men failed to register for 
the city elections. In Salina the propor- 
tion is nearly the same. In other cities it 
is large; and yet there are men who re- 
fuse the ballot to women because some of 
them do not want to vote! 

Laura M, 
—_—_—————_ +p oD>>- 


MAINE. 


PORTLAND, ME., 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

The snow lies in deep drifts in the 
Maine woods, but here on the sea-coast 
the melting of the cold snows of winter 
symbolizes the melting of the icy drifts of 
public opinion that for long years have 
lain upon the broad field of equal rights. 
When Mayor Boothby was inaugurated, 
he referred in complimentary terms to the 
help of women in making our fair city a 
more beautiful place in which to dwell, 
and in a neighboring city an election cir- 
cular said: “If the women could vote at 
our next election, the ticket for municipal 
reform would be the only one in sight.” 
Speaking of the suffrage auxiliary and the 
woman’s club, it says: **'The membership 
of these organizations is comprised of 
careful students and thinkers, and some of 
the brightest platform speakers in Maine.”’ 

In common with many other States, 
Maine had a trunkfull of things left from 
the National Suffrage Bazar. Some addi- 
tions were made, and an afternoon and 
evening bazar was held in the parlors of 
Fraternity House in this city. There was 
an art table, fancy work, domestic arti- 
cles, home-made candies, cream, and 
cakes, and a palmist, who for a cent a 
minute read the lines in the hands of her 
patrons. Thus a handsome sum was add- 
ed to the treasuries of the State Associa- 
tion and the Portland Equal Suffrage Club. 

At the State table were our good friends 
from Old Orchard, Mrs. Wesley G. Smith, 
Mrs. W. F. Fernald, and Mrs, Chase, while 
the Portland members divided themselves 
as impartially as possible between the two 
tables, without the proverbial results as- 
cribed to two stools, 

I saw Miss Merrill, 
the enrolment, this morning; 
not all in yet, though they 
coming in rapidly for a month back. 

The Saco club had Mrs, Day, the State 
president, to speak to its members the 
other day. The duties and responsibili- 
ties of women both without and with the 
ballot were forcibly presented by the able 
little woman who is so skilfully steering 
the suffrage bark of the Pine Tree State. 

The Portland Club has revised its con- 
stitution, and will hereafter have its an- 
nual meeting at the close of the season’s 
work instead of in the middle of the offi- 
cial year. Its newly elected officers are: 
President, Miss Anne Burgess; first vice- 
president, Mrs. N. S. Gardiner; second 
vice-president, Mrs. George C, Frye; third 
vice president, Mrs. Helen Bates; record- 
ing secretary, Miss Sarah F,. Colburn; cor- 
responding secretary, Mrs. F. J. Greene; 
treasurer, Miss Alice Blanchard; auditor, 
Mrs. Lucy Hobart Day. 

Interesting meetings have been held on 
the third Saturday of each month since 
September. The next one is to be held at 
the home of Mrs. George W. True, 25 
Thomas Street, on April 20, and any reader 
of the JourRNAL who chances to be trav- 
elling this way will be most cordially wel- 
comed by hostess, president, and rank and 
file. 

The suffragists made so favorable an 
impression at Ocean Park last year that 
they have again been invited to take 
charge of a day there. August 23 has 


JOHNS, 


APRIL 2, 1901, 


who is in charge of 
the lists are 
have been 





been designated, and the following pro- 
gramme has been arranged by the com- 
mittee: Mrs. Lucy Hobart Day, president 
of the Maine W. S. A., will preside; Mrs 
Carrie Chapman Catt, the popular Nation- 
al president, has accepted the invitation 
of the committee to make the address. 
The exercises will begin at 8 A. M. with 
devotional exercises conducted by the 
Rev. L. Alfreda Brewster, of Friendship 
The arrival of the morning train from 
Portland will be the signal for calling the 
meeting to order. There will be suffrage 
songs, prayer by Mrs. S. A. Porter of Pea- 
body, and a suffrage catechism by the 
president, Mrs. Day, and a symposium, 
‘Women are Entitled to the Franchise:”’ 
(1) “Because in its possession alone wo- 
man’s true value to the world will become 
known,” Mrs, Lizzie Jewett Butler, Me- 
chanic Falls; (2) ‘*Because woman has the 
claim of individuality,’’ Mrs. Helen S. 
Leighton, Old Orchard; (3) ‘*For the pro- 
tection it affords,’’ Mrs, Abbie A. Peaslee, 
Auburn; (4) ‘Because taxation without 
representation is unjust,’’ Mrs. Hannah J. 
Bailey, Winthrop Centre. At an experi- 
ence meeting, conducted by Miss Laura 
A. Demerritte, personal experiences will 
be related by representative suffragists, 
including the National president. During 
the noon hour there will be a box lunch- 
eon in the grove. This was one of the 
pleasantest incidents of last year. In the 
afternoon Mrs, Catt will make an address 
in the auditorium, which will be followed 
by a discussion and a service of song. 
Erra H. Oseoon, 
—_—- —ee 


OHIO, 


TOLEDO, 





Editors Woman's Journal: 

Our election is over, and our woman 
candidate for the school board is defeated, 
as was to be expected. Some of the 
methods which have discouraged registra- 
tion of women this spring were as follows: 

In Precinet F, Ward 2, Mrs. Emma Drew 
went three times to register on the first 
day, but found that the regularly appoint- 
ed officer had left his post in charge of a 
man incompetent to do the work. Four 
other women also tried in vain to register, 
Mrs. Drew had never failed during five 
years to register and vote. She was not 
satisfied, though she had written her 
name under the space devoted to remarks, 
on the book, Fearing that her name 
would be thrown out, she applied to Mrs. 
EK. S. Fray for aid. Mrs, Fray went before 
the Election Board and entered a com- 
plaint. Before Mrs. Drew reached home, 
two messages from the election booth had 
been sent for her to come over to register, 
with which she complied, and found the 
names of the five other women on the poll 
books. As she had seen the books with- 
out a name a short time before, she asked 
how the names were obtained, and the 
judge admitted that the poll books had 
been sent to the homes of the five other 
women, and their signatures obtained in 
that way. 

In Ward 14, widows of native-born citi- 
zens were refused registration, also of 
naturalized citizens. Some of these were 
advised to go before the Election Board. 
Mayor Jones, who is reélected, stated in 
Boston some time ago that the women of 
Toledo did not use their voting privilege 
as fully as they ought. I hope in his third 
term he will see that women who wish to 
do so are better protected in their right. 

Dr. Willoughby, our candidate for the 
school board, was endorsed by the Lucas 
County Suffrage Association, and polled 
1,047 votes. There were four candidates 
in the field for one vacancy. Our news- 
papers did nothing for us. One would 
have thought, to read our city papers, 
that our candidate was dead, One or two 
short articles were put in one paper, but 
the most telling points were cut out. We 
hope with better organization to be suc- 
cessful in the near future. Ours is a 
world reform, and is sure to come. 

ELLEN SULLEY FRAY. 





Editors Woman's Journal : 

A suffrage club was organized in Cin- 
cinnati, March 22, called the Lucy Stone 
Club. Its officers are: Mrs. Sarah T. 
Drukker, Ingleside, Walnut Ilills, presi- 
dent; Mrs. Matilda Miller and Mrs. M. C, 
Sherwood, vice-presidents; Miss Grace 
Myra Drukker, recording secretary; Mrs. 
Frank Martin, corresponding secretary; 
Mrs. Mary Butterworth, treasurer. It 
seems most fitting that this club should 
be called after Lucy Stone, as it was in 
this part of Cincinnati that Henry bh. 
Blackwell and Lucy Stone spent the first 
part of their married life. 

The P. E. Club of Farmdale went to the 
polls in a body at the late school election, 
and elected its candidate, to the surprise 
of all. There have been women upon the 
board of this district ever since the school 
suffrage law was passed, and women are 
on it nuw; and this year the women voted 
for a man, It cannot be said that the 
women in this portion of Ohio do not vote 
when there is no contest, or when only 
men are candidates. 

HARRIET TAYLOR Upton, 





NEW YORK. 

The Rochester P. E, Club at its last 
meeting had a pleasant talk by Miss E. 
Gilman, a student of the University of 
Rochester, on the status of women in for- 
eign countries. Miss Gilman told of the 
conditions she had found existing in many 
countries which she has visited, and the 
injustice everywhere meted out to women, 
especially among the lower classes. 

Mrs. Mabel Kennon, in her report on 
home affairs, reviewed the legislative hear- 
ing at Albany, and added: 


Another interesting situation has come 
to light through correspondence with our 
president, Miss Mary Anthony. It seems 
that ‘‘the men who wrote the charter of 
Hornellsville forgot themselves, and said: 
‘All residents whose names are on the tax 
roll can vote on tax questions.’*’’ In 1900 
the women taxpayers notified the city 
authorities that they considered them- 
selves residents, and should vote. Indi- 
rectly they learned their votes would be 
refused. They also learned that the city 
attorney had consulted the State attorney- 
general, whose opinion was in favor of the 
women; therefore, forty women voted in 
the different wards. 

In March, 1901, on election morning, 
four women presented themselves and 
offered their votes, which were refused, 
and they were told that last year the com- 
mon council had refused the votes, and 
they were thrown into the waste basket. 
One alderman has said that the subject of 
counting the votes never came up in the 
common council. The inspectors must 
have simply, upon the advice ef the city 
attorney, thrown them out themselves, 
This year the case is to be presented to 
the court of appeals. 

Mrs. L. C. Smith led a discussion on 
“Would the Enfranchisement of Women 
Benefit Municipal Government and How?”’ 
She took the ground that women, as pri- 
marily home-makers and housekeepers, 
having gone through centuries of training 
in this line, were therefore fitted to take 
part in the larger housekeeping of the 
city. Being further trained in matters of 
economy, never having been the holder of 
the purse, but a suppliant for a small por- 
tion of its contents, a woman is enabled 
to make one dollar do the work of two. 
Therefore, her assistance in the adminis- 
tration of the municipal housekeeping and 
home making would be a distinct advan- 
tage to the city. 

GENEVA, 


Mr. 8S. H. Ver Planck contributes to 
the Geneva Courier an appreciative ac- 
count of the last meeting of the P. FE. Club. 
Ile said in part: 

The discussion on the charter amend- 
ments, led off by Mr. ©. J, C. Rose, as the 
question-box expounder, and followed by 
Mr. Malette and others, was of great inter- 
est. The question seemed to be simply 
this: Shall we make a precedent of sur- 
rendering an important principle for the 
sake of a temporary pecuniary profit, es- 
pecially when it is not certain that we 
cannot secure the profit without losing or 
imperiling the principle? 

The address on ‘Inequality and the 
Commonweal,”’ by the Rev. N. Bb. Remick, 
was clear and pleasing in style, precise in 
definitions, illustrated and enforced by 
apt quotations, embellished with classical 
allusion. It was evidently the product of 
extensive reading, serious thought and no 
trifling labor. 

It is much to be regretted that more of 
our citizens did not hear this admirable 
address, and also the other addresses 
made before the club and its guests dur- 
ing the past winter, especially those by 
Professor Nash and Professor McDaniels 
and Mrs. Balch. We were much pleased 
that such large audiences listened to Mrs, 
Booth, 

It does not seem to be generally under- 
stood that the discussion of civic affairs is 
a part of the programme at every meeting 
of the club, that the addresses are of un- 
common interest and merit, and that every 
one, member of the club or not, is freely 
admitted and cordially welcomed. It is 
not, as some have seemed to think, a social 
club, but, as its name implies, is a politi- 
cal club, and as such welcomes, as guests 
or as members, individuals, classes, cliques, 
creeds, ages, sexes, and conditions, The 
expense of joining the club is but one 
cent a week, from which, if paid in ad- 
vance, there is a discount of four per 
cent., that is, fifty cents a year. 

We want a larger membership, and hope 
that at our annual meeting, on April 29, 
at the home of Mrs. Partridge, on Pulte- 
ney Park, we may have a large attendance 
and secure additional members. 








HOW ARE YOUR NERVES? 


If they are weak and you feel nervous 
and easily ‘‘flustrated,’’ can’t sleep, and 
rise in the morning unrefreshed, your 
blood is poor. Strong nerves depend upon 
rich, nourishing blood. Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla makes the nerves strong by enriching 
and vitalizing the blood. It gives sweet, 
refreshing sleep and completely cures 
nervous troubles. Begin taking it to-day. 





Nausea, indigestion are cured by Hood’s 
Pills. 














Dr. Elizabeth Edwards, 
CHIROPODIST AND MANICURE, 
13! Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
Assisted by DR. EDW. H. EDWARDS. 


Established 1872. 2d Door South of Winter St 





Boston & Albany R.R. 


Through Train and Car Service, 
in effect Dec 16, 1900. 


TWO FAST TRAINS 





**Chicago”’ ‘‘North Shore” 
Special 1 
Via Lake Shore Via Mich. Cea, 
Lv. Boston 10.45 4.mM. | 2.00P.m.. 
Due Albany 4.10 P.M. 7.80 *" 
‘ Syracuse 7.55 “ | 11.40 * 
** Rochester 9.40 * | 1.804a.m 
“ Buffalo 11.40 “ | 
* Toledo 5.55 a.m. 
** Detroit 8.15 " 
* Chicago * 11.50 * 4.00 P.M, 








The Finest Pullman Cars will be run om 
these trains. A. 8. HANSON, 
Gen. Passgr. Agent. 


FIRST-CLASS LINE 








ViaRockford, Freeport, Dubuque, Inde 
Waterloo, Webste ster Lita ‘oct Di nse. locke 


DWVALE-DAILY SERVICE 


Bunet-iorary moving cars, sleeping cars, free 
regs chair cars. biasing 6 cars. 

Tickets of a of I. C. R. R. and  eeunaeting 
lines. .H. HANSON G.P. A, Chicago. 








CREAT 
ROCK ISLAND 
ROUTE. 


LOW RATES ON OUR PERSONALLY OOFs 
DUCTED TOURIST EXCURSIONS. 


Leave Boston and New England points orn 
Wednesday via Chicago, Colorado Springs an 
Scenic Route. 

Southern Route leaves Boston every Monday 
via Chicago, Kansas City, Ft. Worth and El Pase 
to Los Angeles. 

These Excursion Cars are attached to Fast 
Passenger Trains, and their popularity is evidence 
that we offer the best. 

Write for handsome itinerary which gives fal) 
tater and new map, sent free. ddrese 

. LOOMIS, 290 Washington Street, Boston, 
” om SEBASTIAN. G. P. A., Chicago, 





The Ruins of Mitla, 
The Catacombs of Guanjuato, 
~ The Pyramid of Cholula, 
The Valley and Hills o1 Monterey, 


ARE ALL LOCATED 


IN MEXICO 


THAT WONDERFUL TOLTEC LAND. 
THE 


Southern Pacific Co. 


SUNSET ROUTE, 
Operates Pullman Buffet Sleeping Cars 
New Orleans to the City of Mexico, 


Connections made at New Orleans with 
all Eastern Lines. 





For other information apply to 
EK. E. CURRIER, N. E. Agent 
9 State St., Boston, Mass. 


A sample copy of the “Sunset” M. 
monthly publication devoted to the development 
of the Pacific coast, will be sent on appl cation 
on receipt of 5 cents in stamps. 


The Great Northwest 


IS BEST REACHED VIA THE 


OREGON SHORT 
LINE R. R. 


Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma, Portland. 


The Finest Trains in the West, 


BUFFET LIBRARY 
(Most complete library.) 


PULLMAN PALACE SLEEPERS 
(The latest productions.) 
RECLINING CHAIR CARS 
(Absolutely new.) 


DINING CARS 


azine, a 





(Elegant service.) 
SOLID VESTIBULE. 
- BURLEY, 


Gen. | hy ‘and Ticket Agens. 
8S. W. ECCLES, 
Gen. Traffic Manager, 


Salt Lake City, Utah. 
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WOMEN’S CLUBS AND CLUB WOMEN. 





A plan of the civic work of the Woman’s 
Club of Denver may be of value now, 
when other clubs are discussing outlines 
for next season’s work. The civic work 
is in charge of the Department of Re- 
form Committee. The Membership Com- 
mittee is divided up into sub-commit- 
tees covering different fields, as city im- 
‘provement, temperance, public health, 
civil service, legislative, public institu- 
tions, jails, hospitals, and nurseries, to- 
gether with special committees operating 
with special local homes, missions, and 
Besides the active work of 


associations. 
the committee, monthly meetings are 
held at which relevant topics are dis- 


cussed, and twice during the year the 
committee contributes to the general club 
meetings. Some of the topics discussed 
at the special meetings were: ‘*The Ethics 
of Dissection’ and *Vivisection in the 
Schoolroom;” ‘Is Vivisection of Value to 
Medical Science?’’; *‘Can the Principle of 
the Town Meeting be Extended to our 
Cities?”; “Civic Beauty;’? “Shall the 
Poor Man go to the Park, or the Park to 
the Poor Man?"’; ‘*Municipal Pawn-Shops 
as an Ameliorating Agency.’’ One of the 
club meetings was given to a study of 
woman’s dress under the sub- topics: 
‘*How Shall Women Breathe?’’; ‘The 
Corset Liver in Autopsy,’’ an illustrated 
talk by a woman physician; ‘*Pockets;’’ 
“Length of Skirt;’’ “The Trilby Foot,’ 
and ‘The Laws of Art Applied to the 
Form, and Ornamentation of 
Dress.”’ 


Color, 





Honesville, Pa., a town of hardly 3,000 
inhabitants, has a local improvement asso- 
ciation composed wholly of women, who 
promote matters of municipal weal with 
energy and good judgment. They have 
built a retaining wall along the river, con- 
structed a pretty river walk, beautified 
the bridge, turned a frog-pond into a 
park, and made other improvements with 
wsthetic profit to the town. 





The Woman's Club of Northboro, Mass., 
appointed a meeting in behalf of the birds 
just before the time of Easter-bonnet 
shopping. The president, Miss Edith 
Barnes, made an earnest plea for bird- 
protection, and especially urged the wom- 
en not to be coaxed into wearing bird 
plumage under the delusion that the 
feathers were ‘‘made,’’ Every woman 
should investigate for herself, she said. 
and the safe plan was to refuse feather- 
wearing of any sort. 

The Women’s Club of New Orleans was 
recently addressed by Mrs. Marguerite 
Moore, one of the lecturers at the Catho- 
lic Winter School in that city. Mrs. Moore 
talked of club women and the benefits 
conferred by the club, and related some 
amusing personal experiences. The Pic- 
ayune reports her as saying that in every 
way the club was a benefit to women. Its 
influence is broadening, and the club life 
is engaging more and more the attention 
of women. It was a mistaken idea to 
suppose that meetings of men were con- 
ducted better than those of women. Wom- 
en could conduct a meeting with greater 
attention to detail than men, and with 
less wrangling. She had once served as 
the only woman on a committee of one 
hundred men. She was chairman of a 
sub-committee, and of course had every- 
thing her own way, as the men would not 
talk back at her. But the hair-splitting 
words, the wrangling and lack of method 
among themselves! She had been to many 
women’s meetings, but none could equal 
those. Just as everything was supposed 
to be settled and the vote was about to be 
taken, up would rise a man and begin to 
thrash out all the old arguments again, 
and so business would be obstructed. She 
would sometimes rise on such occasions, 
and say: ‘‘Gentlemen, please observe that 
it is not the female element that is ob- 
structing the business.’’ 

The annual meeting of the General So- 
ciety of the Daughters of the Revolution 
will be held this year at Brooklyn, N. Y., 
during the week beginning April 21. Mrs. 
Adeline W, Sterling, the president-general, 
will preside, 

The New Jersey State Federation, at 
Boonton on May 17, will discuss **‘ Women 
Workers,’ embracing those who work 
with the brain, professional women, and 
those who work with the hands alone. At 
a recent meeting of the Federation board 
the chairman of the library department 
presented a report endorsing the library 
work of the Woman’s Club of Salem. It 
collects books from the 
and induces the teachers of the district 
schools in the country to undertake their 
distribution. Strong, neat boxes, provid- 
ed with double doors, hold the little 
library, which is good, simple literature, 
including several of the best magazines 
for the past year. The club pays for 
transportation, and imposes no responsi- 
bility on the teacher except that she will, 


club members, 





as far as possible, see that the books are 
not maltreated, and have them returned 
in a reasonable time. The Library Com- 
mittee has sent out circulars to the State 
clubs asking that this work be duplicated 
wherever the need exists. The State trav- 
elling libraries, useful in many communi- 
ties, have just enough red tape about 
them to prevent their reaching some 
places where they would be much appre- 
ciated. It has been found impossible, 
for example, to secure among the poor 
tenant farmers of South Jersey the 
twenty necessary signatures of property- 
owners, or to raise in the district the an- 
nual fee of $5 required by the State for the 
use of the library. It is proposed that 
the club effort shall be applied to fill such 
gaps. Further information will be given 
by Miss Ellen Mecum, Salem, N. J. 

At the New England Women’s Club last 
Monday, Miss Frances C. Sparhawk spoke 
on ‘Industrial Work among the Indians.”’ 
The subject was discussed by Mrs. Mary 
A. Livermore and Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. 


At the last meeting of the Brighthelm- 
stone Club, in Allston, Mass., the secre- 
tary laid before the club a petition to 
Congress in the interests of purity in ad- 
vertisements, and the ethics committee 
brought a petition to keep the saloons out 
of Allston. Mr. John R. Anderson, of 
the Boston Floating Hospital, gave an 
account of this worthy charity, where 30,- 
000 sick babies have been given the benefit 
of sea air, under the care of best physi’ 
cians and trained nurses. After the lec- 
ture a considerable sum of money was 
given by individuals to aid the good work. 

The Ladies’ Physiological Institute of 
Boston lately had a lecture by Rev. Mary 
T. Whitney on *‘Adolescence.”’ 





The New Bedford Woman's Club is to 
begin a nature study class on April 25. It 
will be led by Miss Carolyn D. Wood, one 
of the supervisors of the primary grades 
of the public schools of that city. The 
plan is for field study, and will include a 
study of plants, ferns, flowers, birds, and 
certain geological features, and the recog- 
nition of trees by their buds, blossoms, 
and leaves. 





The great club event of the past week 
in Boston has been the New England Con- 
ference of Women’s Clubs, which is in 
progress as we goto press. The value of 
such a conference is discussed in an arti- 
cle by Mrs. Martha E. D. White, in the 
current number of the ulmerican Kitchen 
Magazine, of which Mrs. Mary J. Lincoln 
and Miss Anna Barrows are editors. Mrs. 
White says: 

The scope of the woman’s club has been 
augmented not only through the close 
organization and territorial expansion of 
federation, but even more through the 
changed character of the individual club. 
Formerly the work of the club was along 
the lines of self-improvement and mutual 
enjoyment. An investigation of the ob- 
jects of individual clubs was conducted by 
the Department of Labor at Washington, 
and presents some interesting statistics. 
To the questions sent out by Mr. Wright, 
1,283 clubs replied; of that number only 
146 clubs were formed with the intention 
of doing any practical work. These were 
classified as follows: Forty-six, philan- 
thropy; 16, libraries; 18, ethical reforms; 
12, education; 12, industrial amelioration; 
eight, municipal reforms; and seven were 
devoted to female suffrage. [The great 
majority of equal suffrage clubs are clubs 
of both men and women, and are therefore 
not eligible to membership in federations 
of women’s clubs.—Eps, WoMAN’s JouR- 
NAL.] After this question to determine 
the object for which clubs had been or- 
ganized, came the question to determine 
what clubs are now doing. The answers 
elicited the facts that 425 clubs are doing 
practical work in either philanthropy or 
civic improvement. All the State Federa- 
tions have definite plans of work, includ- 
ing such objects as travelling and public 
libraries, legislation affecting women, vil- 
lage improvement, labor laws, forestry, 
and education. This comparison between 
the original purpose of the club and its 
present field of activity indicates conclu- 
sively the lines along which it is evolving. 


STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


LOUISIANA, 

It is a novelty for Boston to be laughed 
at for its conservatism on the woman ques- 
tion by the women of a city in the far 
South, yet that is what happened the other 
day in New Orleans. ‘The women of that 
city had a happy experience of the good 
results of woman’s ballot in their sewer- 
age and drainage campaign a year or two 
ago; and the ladies of the Era Club, who 
took the lead in that successful movement 
for improved sanitation, were so amused 
by reading the objections offered to equal 
suffrage at the recent legislative hearing 
in Boston that they determined to repro- 
duce the hearing in New Orleans, as an 
entertainment. 

The Art Room of the Fisk Free Library 
was crowdéd on March 30. Mrs. Caroline 
E. Merrick, widow of the Chief Justice of 
Louisiana, personated the chairman of the 





Massachusetts Legislative Committee on 


Constitutional Amendments; Mrs. J. C. 
Matthews, Mrs. C. P. Fischer, and Mrs. 
0. Joachim represented the other mem- 
bers of the committee. Mrs. James Me- 
Connell personated Mrs. Maud Wood Park; 
Mrs. Sidney Eiseman, Rabbi Fleischer; Miss 
Lily Richardson, Mrs. Lucia Ames Mead; 
Miss Belle Van Horn, Miss Maud Thomp- 
son; Mrs. Evelyn W. Ordway, Mrs. Carrie 
Chapman Catt; and Miss Kate Gordon, Miss 
Alice Stone Blackwell. The delegation of 
remonstrants was headed by Mrs. Grace 
Watts, who personated Mr. Thomas Rus- 
sel. Miss Carrie Brewer represented Mr, 
Robert W. Lord; Mrs. Emile ©’ Brien, Mrs. 
Charles M. Lamson; Miss Jeannie Gordon, 
Mrs. William T. Sedgwick; Mrs. Lewis 
Graham, Miss Frances J. Dyer; and Mrs. 
Wm. MecCorkindale, Mrs. A. J. George. 

The New Orleans Picayune, which de- 
voted half a page to its report, said: 

Yesterday’s remonstrants were all suf- 
fragist members of the Era Club, and 
evoked not a little merriment by their 
assumed attitudes: especially Mrs. Lewis 
Graham, who personated Miss Frances 
J. Dyer, and who opposed suffrage 
because her womanly instincts were 
against it. It is safe to say that if Mrs. 
Graham had appeared before the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature and spoken the part 
of Miss Dyer as she did it yesterday, the 
cause of suffrage would have received 
such a boom that perhaps the constitu- 
tional amendment would have been in- 
serted. The same might be said of the 
very brilliant personation of the lady who 
represented Mrs. Lamson. 

The Times-Democrat said: 

The meeting of the Era Club yesterday 
afternoon was one of the most largely at- 
tended and generally interesting in its 
history. Members of the Era Club per- 
sonated the different speakers, and as far 
as possible every detail of the famous 
hearing of Feb. 18 was carried out to the 
letter. In most cases the speeches were 
memorized, and this, added to the admir- 
able delivery which characterizes the Era 
Club members, made the session highly 
interesting. Members of the Local Coun- 
cil of Women and other women’s organi- 
zations were present and heartily applaud- 
ed the speakers. 

Many women who had not been suffrag- 
ists attended the meeting, but the Pica- 
yune says that when Mrs. Merrick put the 
question to vote, ‘tall in the room stood 
up in favor of the amendment, except of 
course the remonstrants, who could hard- 
ly keep their seats, so much did they want 
to record their vote with their sisters, and 
one lady guest.”’ 

Mrs. Marguerite Moore then made a 
witty address, expressing her belief in 
suffrage, and telling some amusing anec- 
dotes in connection with her work in 
New York. 

Mrs. Evelyn W. Ordway lately lectured 
in the Free Church of the Annunciation 
in New Orleans on the woman of the new 
century. The Times-Democrat says: ‘A 
splendid andience greeted the brilliant 
entertainer.’’ Mrs. Ordway in her lecture 
took advanced equal rights ground. 


al — 


FLORIDA. 

An equal suffrage meeting was lately 
held in New Smyrna, Fla., by Miss Ellen 
Wetherell, Dr. Howes, and John W. 
Hutchinson. Much interest was mani- 
fested. No one in the audience had 
known that by Florida law women who 
are heads of families have the right to 
vote for schoo] trustees, and all were glad 
to learn it. 

The same speakers held a meeting at 
Hawk’s Park. About twenty-five men 
and women were present, some coming 
two miles and a half on an inclement 
night, rainy and dark, through deep sand, 
to attend, All were highly pleased, and 
wished to have Miss Wetherell hold an- 
other meeting soon. Miss Wetherell is 
staying in Deland, Fla., for her health, 
and takes advantage of the opportunity to 
do some work for the cause. 
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CALIFORNIA. 

Mrs. Ellen C. Sargent, widow of the 
senator, appeared in the court of Judge 
Sloss in San Francisco on March 29, ac- 
companied by a number of women who 
believe in equal suffrage, to press her suit 
against the city and county for the recov- 
ery of $440.94, taxes paid into the local 


treasury under protest. The San Fran- 
cisco Call says: 
Mrs. Sargent does not wish to avoid 


must 
vote: 
all of 
share 
those 


the payment of taxes, but if she 
pay them she asks the right to 
to be represented, together with 
her sex. who must also bear their 
of the burdens of government, in 
conventions which fix the tax levy. 

In September, 1809, she applied to the 
registrar for leave to register. He re- 
fused on the ground that she was nota 
male citizen. On election day she went to 
a voting booth and demanded to vote’ 
She was refused on the ground that she 
was nota male citizen. Early in 1900 her 
property was assessed and she was com- 
pelled to pay taxes amounting to $440.94. 
When she paid the sum named into the 
treasury she filed her protest. 





Recently she instituted an action for the 
recovery of the 3440.94 on the ground 
that, as she had been denied the right to 
vote, she could not legally be called upon 
to pay the taxes. A demurrer to her com- 
plaint was on Judge Sloss’ calendar for 
argument on March 29. 

Attorney George C. Sargent represented 
his mother, the plaintiff. He contended 
that the demurrer to the complaint should 
not be sustained; that the complaint 
stated facts sufficient to constitute a cause 
of action. 

Mr. Sargent said the section of the con- 
stitution limiting the right of suffrage to 
male citizens was in conflict with that 
section which states that ‘‘all political 
power is inherent in the people.’ In 
other words, his point was that women 
are ‘‘people,’’ and hence under the consti- 
tution political power is ‘inherent’? in 
them as much as it is in the other sex. 
Under this reasoning, he contended, they 
should either be given the right to vote or 
permission to refuse to pay taxes. 

After suggesting that the course pur- 
sued by Mrs, Sargent was not the proper 
one; that she should institute mandamus 
proceedings against the registrar to com- 
pel him to register her, instead of suing 
for the return of taxes, Attorney Walter 
Dorn, representing the city and county, 
handed the court a list of authorities in 
support of his demurrer. This ended his 
argument and the case was submitted. 











WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 


Miss Bertha M. Heberly, the young 
daughter of the Rev. J. Heberly, pastor of 
the United brethren church at Spring 
Grove, Pa.,; is becoming a_ successful 
preacher, She speaks in either German 
or English. Miss Heberly is a graduate 
of the Lebanon Valley College, at Anne 
ville, Pa, 








THE DRAMA. 


CASTLE Square. — The excessive de- 
mand for seats for ‘‘Ihe Merchant of 
Venice’’ last week has led to continuing 
the attraction for another week, begin- 
ning next Monday. The demand for seats 
for a Shakespearean play shows that there 
is a large appreciation of the great dram- 
atist in this city. This fine old com- 
edy merits all the good words said about 
it. The players of the company have all 
shown their sterling worth in a standard 
play which, in recent years, has been re- 
served for the star repertoire; aided by 
stage settings, groupings, music and 
tableaux quite equal to any associated 
with its earlier performances. ©n Mon- 
day, April 22, ‘‘Lynwood,”’ by J. K. Til- 
lotson, will have its tirst Boston produc- 
tion. Chocolate bonbons given all pat- 
rons of the Monday matinees, 


——— 
Boston Music HALL: VAUDEVILLE.— 
Miss Edith Mason and Mr. Thomas B. 


Persse have scored an artistic triumph. 
‘‘Cavalleria Rusticana’’ comes this week, 
with the prison scene from ‘*Faust’’ next 
week; Miss Mason as Marguerite; Mr. 
Persse as Faust. This scene is most dra- 
matic and impressive, and these talented 
singers give it a brilliant interpretation, 
with accurate scenic effects, original cos- 
tumes, and orchestral accompaniment. 
Truly Shattuck, the California Nightin- 
gale, beautiful of face and form is blessed 
with a fine voice. Charles Johnson and 
Dora Deane, aristocrats of colored sing- 
ers, will present their picturesque spe- 
cialty, Hall and Staley appear in a ludi- 
crous burglar sketch, George Thatcher, 
the veteran minstrel, will greet old 
friends with new jokes and _ stories. 
Reed’s bull terriers will amuse the little 
ones; Gardner and Vincent present ‘tA 
Shattered Idol’’; Adolph Adams, up-to- 
date impersonations; Prof. G. G. Marten, 
the 20th Century Wizard, and others. 








THE ladies are greatly delighted with 
the lovely models in white waists at Miss 
Fisk’s, 144 Tremont Street. It would be 
useless to try to describe the pretty in- 
sertions and tuckings of the more orna- 
mental ones, and the severe smartness of 
the Piques. You are cordially invited to 
make a thorough examination of them, 
which we are sure will recompense you. 
Then a word for the Scotch Ginghams and 
Percales, which are greatly admired. 


NAHANT FISH MARKET 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 








The Oldest Fish Market in Boston, 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 


ALt FANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY 


Wagon calls daily in the city 
proper and Longwood, Brookline, 


49 Bromfield St., Boston. 


TELEPHONE No. 1873. 
JOHNSON & SMITH, 


To Real Estate Owners, 


Owners of reali estate desiring the services of 
an active, faithful, and competent agent to take 
charge of peoperty. = collect sone, and - that 
everything ept in proper erder, can address 
J.B. M. at the office of the Woman’s JOURNAL. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 


New England Women’s Club. — Monday, 
April 15, 3.30 P.M. Mr. Gerald Stanley Lee wil] 
lecture on “What is Civilization For!” Club Tea 
at six o’clock. 


Furnished House to Rent for the summer. 
Very attractive. Ten miles southwest of Beacon 
Hill; eleven large rooms, modern improvements, 
very large wide piazzas front and side; grove; 3% 
feet above Charlies River; two minutes from 
electric cars, seven minutes from steam cars, one 
mile tv Dedham Polo. P.O. Box 1725, Boston. 














To Rent in the suburbs, furnished or un- 
furnishes. picturesque modern unused stable, 
suitable for summer housekeeping or studio. 
Two finished rooms, good water, shace trees, two 
mivutes to electrics. P.O. Box 1725, Boston, 





A bright, capable lady, who is about break- 
ing up her home, would like to be companion to 
a middle-aged lady, and to do business, assist 
about cares of a house and make herself gener- 
ally useful. Woule travel if necessary. Address 
a A. R., WOMAN’s JOURNAL Office, 3 Park St., 

oston. 





AMY F. ACTON, 


Counsellor at Law. 


548 Tremont Building, Boston, Mass, 





Near Symphony Hali.—Visitors to the city 
shopping, fairs, concerts, etc., can obtain de- 
sirable rooms by the day or week. Convenient 
to cars, near the Fenway. References. 

Address E. L., 76 St. Stephens St, 











Now Ready 


Spring Overcoats 
$15 to $35 


MEN’S CLOTHING DEPARTMENT 


Entrance During Alterations, 


398 Washington St. 


Macullar, Parker Company 
Boston & Maine R. R. 


LOWEST RATES 


FAST TRAIN SERVICE 


BOSTON and CHICAGO, 
St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis 


AND ALL POINTS 


WEST, NORTHWEST, SOUTHWEST. 


Pullman Parlor or Sleeping Cars on all 
Through Trains. 











For tickets and information apply at any 
principal ticket office of this Company. 


D. J. FLANDERS, 
Gen’! Pass. & Tkt. Agt. 
BOSTON 





STATE HEADQUARTERS 


Massachusetts Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union. 


Rooms 104 and 105, 14 Beacon St., Boston 


A full supply of Temperance Books and 
Leaflets at reasonable prices. Subscrip- 
tions taken for OUR MESSAGE, the 
official organ of the State Union. A 
bright, breezy paper. Price, 25 cents 
perannum,. Callers are always welcome. 


Office hours from 9 A. M. to 5 P. M. 


KATHARINE LENTE STEVENSON, President. 
Harrior T. Topp. Cor. Sec’y.. 


Queen Hotel 


Hollis Street, 


HALIFAX, NOVA SCOTIA, 
The best and most elegantly equipped 
Hotel in Halifax. 

It contains 130 luxuriously fur- 
nished rooms, every one of which has 
sunlight, electric lights, and annunci- 
ators. Is fire-proof throughout, with 
the latest and best open plumbing. 
All that money could do to fit this 
famous old hotel with modern appli- 
ances for the comfort and convenience 
of guests has been accomplished by 
the proprietor, Mr James P. Fair- 

BANKS. 

The cuisine is most varied and 
anexcelled for purity. The service 
is efficient and polite. ‘The Queen” 
is the stopping place of tourists from 
New England, especially for Boston- 
ians. 

Rates Reasonable, $2.00 to $2.50 a day. 


EBBITT HOUSE 


Washington, D. C. 
Army and Navy Headquarters 


Heated throughout by Steam and Open 
Grates and lighted by Electric Lights 
and Gas. . 

H. C. BURCH, Manager 


SHORTHAN 











BY MAIL. Free Course of 
Kerst’s School,Corning, N.¥ 
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